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What makes a dictionary right 
for high-school students? Vol 


oe accessory (akses/ari), ., pl. -ries, adj. —n. 1. ap 


extra thing added to help something of more importance; 
€ subordinate part or detail: All the accessories to her costum 
—sgloves, stockings, handkerchief, and purse—were perfectly 
matched. 2. person who helps an offender against the law, 





Word information An accessory before the fact encourages an offender to 
break the law but is not present when he commits the 
students want... offense. An accessory after the fact hides the offender or 


fails to report the — ——-- . helping — 

* more important; a ; additional; extra. 2. helping: 

presented in ways helping as an accessory in an offense against the law. Als 
accessary. 

they’re sure to understand > This word is often mispronounced a ses/a ri. The first syllable 


is ak- as in accident. 
ex ur ban ite (eks/ér/ban It), . person who has moved 











e out of a large city to the region between the suburbs and 
. F the country, and whose way of living is a mixture of urban 
Generous help with and rural elements. [Am.E; < ex- + (sub)urbanite] 
- ‘ ICBM, Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, a ballistic 
reading, speaking, missile of extreme range (up to 5000 miles). 
ZENITH 
riti ere + 
and W iting na dir (na/der or nadir), n. l.the /” , W 
point in the heavens directly beneath // | 
e the place where one stands; the point 2 Mar 
opposite = _— 2. the lowest x 9 
H int. [< < i ir oO it OBSERVER 
Help with word problems ———=——"C FN ; “a 
in every subject nabia imag 
ren ais sance (ren’a sans’, ren’asdns, or ri na/sans), its ti 
& n. 1. revival; new birth. 2. the Renaissance, a. the ° 
a —— he art and learning in — ooe. | the - tive | 
opens 15th, and 16th centuries. b. period of time when this revi f 
Reliability... occurred. ce. style of art, architecture, etc., of this period. saree 
dat f<. F renaissance ; renaitre be born again, ult. < L renasti, impc 
-to- RENASCENT. 
Up to-dateness > renaissance. The word is capitalized when it refers to the period Gr a) 
of history: art of the Renaissance. It is not capitalized when it relers dr. 
& to a revival: a renaissance of interest in old-time melodramas. aly 
so lil ° quy (sa We kwi), n., pl. ~qules. 1a talking to ye I 
i i oneself. 2. speech made by an actor to himself when alone 
Check these points in the on the stage. It reveals his thoughts and feelings to the Sear 
six entries shown at right audience, but not to the other characters in the play. [< large 
from the LL soliloguium < L solus alone + logut speak] natu 
e nove. 
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After Marquand, the Deluge 


Albert D. Van Nostrand 


In last month’s issue Professor Van Nostrand analyzed William Dean Howells 


> 


The Rise of Silas Lapham and John Marquand’s Point of No Return as land- 
marks in economic fiction. This second of two articles deals with five widely- 
read novels, for the study of which Point of No Return offers a point of 
departure. Mr. Van Nostrand is an associate professor of English at Brown 





University. 


youu Dean Howells’ The Rise 
of Silas Lapham (1885) and John 
Marquand’s Poimt of No Return 
(1949) measure an _ extraordinary 
change in the businessman’s fictional 
image. Each book uniquely represents 
its times; together, they offer perspec- 
tive to their common subject. The dif- 
ference between Silas Lapham’s self- 
imposed bankruptcy and Charles 
Gray’s helpless and debilitating success 
dramatizes the peculiar course of liter- 
ary naturalism in America, and it also 
reflects the economic development of 
large, public corporations which, like 
naturalism, occurred between the two 
novels. This much I have suggested in 
a previous discussion of these two 
novels. But there is more to their his- 
torical significance. They mark a 
course in economic fiction which helps 
define the direction of later novels, 
for which Mr. Marquand’s Point of 
No Return provides also a particular 
point of departure. 
The sales record suggests this book’s 
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peculiar influence. In various forms 
and within a short time it reached 
many appreciable and different au- 
diences. After appearing in abridged 
form in the Atlantic and then as a five- 
part serial in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the novel was published in 1949. Dur- 
ing the summer of that year the Book- 
of-the-Month-Club offered it as a div- 
idend. Grosset & Dunlap then pub- 
lished two editions of the novel; and 
by the time Bantam’s first paperbound 
edition appeared, in 1952, well over a 
half-million copies had already been 
sold through trade, book-club, and re- 
print distribution. Later in 1952 the 
book was adapted to the stage and 
began a year’s run on Broadway. Al- 
though not what the trade calls sen- 
sational, the book’s sales performance 
exceeded the average. More particu- 
larly, these sales reflected the steady 
buying of a half-dozen distinct mar- 
kets; and the fact that eight different 
publishers have since anthologized 
parts of the novel further indicates 
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that the book has appealed to a variety 
of tastes and judgments. It apparently 
reached enough publics to stimulate 
the interest in business novels. More- 
over, it appeared at a time, in the 
book industry, when the distribution 
system of paperbound books had 
sharply increased the demand for new 
novels. In this fortuitous circumstance, 
clusters of business novels thematically 
similar to Point of No Return began 
to appear in the early fifties. None of 
these novels copied its predecessor; 
rather, they commonly exaggerated 
certain of the attitudes John Mar- 
quand had already set down. 

Both the similarity and the differ- 
ences between Point of No Return 
and its successors are relevant to Wil- 
liam Whyte’s observations, in The 
Organization Man, about a new social 
ethic “which makes morally legitimate 
the pressures of society against the 
individual.” 

Man exists as a unit of society. Of 

himself, he is isolated, meaningless; 

only as he collaborates with others 
does he become worth while, for by 
sublimating himself in the group, he 
helps produce a whole that is greater 
than the sum of its parts. There should 
be, then, no conflict between man and 
society. What we think are conflicts 
are misunderstandings, breakdowns in 
- communication.? 


Reviewing the literary expression of 
this new and Utopian fate, Mr. Whyte 
points out that fictional heroes have 
changed their attitude toward society. 
Fiction, he reminds us, proceeds from 
some sort of conflict between the in- 
dividual and his environment, which 
forces the individual to do something. 
But this truism no longer holds. “Soci- 


*William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 
Man (1956), p. 7. 


ety is so benevolent that there is no 
conflict left in it for any one to be 
rebellious about. The hero only thinks 
there is.” Surprisingly, he continues, 
many writers appear to celebrate this 
depersonalization,; and here we begin 
to sense the singular departure of 
these later novels. 


Stories must have at least the a 
pearance of a conflict if they are to be 
stories, but contemporary writers get 
around this by taking a chunk of en- 
vironment and then in some fashion 
disguising its true goodness from the 
hero. Since this means that the hero’s 
troubles stem from a false image of 
life, the climax is easily resolved. The 
author simply tears the veil away. It 
was really okay all along only the 
hero didn’t know it. Relieved, the 
hero learns the wisdom of accepting 
what probably would have happened 
anyway.” 

But John Marquand, on the contrary, 
has acknowledged this subject with 
a sense of disturbance. Charles Gray’s 
promotion to the bank’s vice-presi- 
dency distresses that hero: all is not 
for the best; and he morbidly wonders 
how this depersonalization happened 
and how he is to live with it. 


Here is a curious situation. Mr. 
Whyte has diagnosed—correctly, I 
think—an optimism in contemporary 
economic novels not justified by their 
story material. We can go even fur- 
ther. Some of these economic novels 
show startling resemblance to Point 
of No Return: to its narrative subject, 
its dramatic situation, and its attitudes. 
They have even sharpened the con- 
flict between the individual and the 
business system in which he lives. But 
the presiding sense of dilemma which 


*The Organization Man, p. 251 f. 
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so certainly marks the Marquand nov- 
els is missing from these subsequent 
books. With the rearrangement of a 
few story elements, these latter au- 
thors have managed to escape it. 
For precision let us put some con- 
trols on the subject, limiting it to eco- 
nomic novels published between 1952 
and 1956: the five years during which 
Bantam’s first paperbound edition of 
Point of No Return remained in print, 
those years which confirmed its stam- 
ina in the popular market. Then let 
us consider only the most successful 
of these novels in point of earned in- 
come: Cameron Hawley’s Executive 
Suite (1952) and Cash McCall (1954), 
Howard Swiggett’s The Power and 
the Prize (1954), and Sloan Wilson’s 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
(1955). All these books appeared in 
paperbound editions, two of them had 
additional book club sales, and all of 
them were adapted to motion pictures 
-earning more for their authors, inci- 
dentally, than John Marquand’s novel 
had earned. All of these books vari- 
ously emphasize the most recognizable 
qualities of Point of No Return. A 
fifth novel, published during this pe- 
riod, is George DeMare’s The Empire 
-and Martin Brill (1956). This novel 
amplifies qualities found in John Mar- 
quand’s novel, as well as in some oth- 
ers, including the four named prede- 
cessors. All of these latter novels are 
eclectic; they are stylized, although 
they differ in the degree to which 
story material has been abstracted 
from previous literary experience. 


Method in the Novels 


As a method of composition, eclec- 
ticism borrows other doctrines or 


other materials for its own synthesis. 


| 
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There is nothing new about it in 
American literary art. Eclecticism has 
continuously marked our history of 
literary criticism, for instance. It is 
a relative term, which might even dig- 
nify the borrowings of our early na- 
tional fiction. But in fiction an idea, 
borrowed or otherwise, takes a special 
form. It can appear as a character, 
as a situation, a stated conviction, or 
a conflict of opinions; and the complex 
of all these evaluates the idea. Origi- 
nality in fiction, therefore, is not new- 
ness or novelty, but re-creation, based 
on some sort of experience. In the 
stylized narrative, however, this expe- 
rience bears an uncomfortable famili- 
arity. 

But back to Mr. Marquand’s fable 
of Charles Gray, the banker. Its most 
obvious doctrine is social determinism, 
although, as fiction, the book more 
accurately concerns Gray’s realization 
of the doctrine: his gradual under- 
standing that the circumstances of his 
birth and bringing up have so conven- 
tionally shaped him as to limit his re- 
sponses to everything. Events lead 
him to conclude, rightly or wrongly, 
that he exists only as a member of 
society—of the “system,” as he calls 
it—and that the terms of his member- 
ship deny autonomy. Gray’s surprise 
at suddenly learning he is the bank’s 
new vice-president merely forces this 
realization upon him. It galls him that 
somewhere, somehow, and without 
his countenance the system decided 
this is all for the best. 

In one way or another all five of 
these subsequent novels have stylized 
the determinism present in Point of 
No Return. They have exaggerated 
and reshaped its fictional correlatives. 
The narratives differ. But in all these 
books, a particular business enterprise 
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becomes both the emblem and index 
of “the system.” And in most of them 
a singular inflation has occurred in 
the net assets and size of the business, 
and, therefore, in its presumed power 
to control the individual. The dic- 
tional change from “company” to 
“corporation” and then to “empire” 
suggests the magnification of the sys- 
tem in all these subsequent novels. 


The Power and the Prize 


Even Howard Swiggett’s The 
Power and the Prize, the most appar- 
ently humanistic of them all, insinu- 
ates a benevolent determinism by a 
board of directors. This novel tells 
about Cleves Barwick, the executive 
officer of Allied Metals Corporation, 
the parent company of many mining 
and production subsidiaries. The story 
concerns the formation of an inter- 
national company which will revolu- 
tionize the world production of non- 
ferrous metals; and the achievement 
of this crucial merger lies almost 
wholly in the hands of Barwick. But 
Barwick falls in love with a woman 
of whom the chairman of the board 
cannot approve. A refugee from 
Central Europe and a suspected Com- 
munist sympathizer, she would pre- 
sumably become a liability to the 
Corporation. The chairman discredits 
Barwick’s choice in such a way as to 
jeopardize the negotiations for the 
new company. Barwick’s defense of 
his fiancée rests solely on her denial 
of having been a Communist, and ap- 
parently he can reconcile the conflict 
only by duplicity. The Corporation’s 
directors give him a chance to declare 
that he has already investigated the 
woman’s political past, thereby clearing 
the Corporation of any association of 


guilt which may befall her. But Bar- 
wick refuses to lie, evidently incrimi- 
nating himself; yet this severe honesty 
saves him. The directors are merely 
testing him. They know he has not 
investigated his fiancée, so instead of 
firing him on the basis of his testi- 


mony, they promote him to the chair- _ 
manship of the board. And with this © 


endorsement he manages to complete 
the negotiations for the new company 
before embarking on his honeymoon, 

Here is the old-fashioned story of 


the conflict between love and duty, , 


whose hero is a free agent with a 
choice to make; yet the author has 
subtly updated it. Although Barwick 
virtually runs the Corporation this 
fact somehow limits him. On the sur- 
face Barwick has maintained his right 
not to explain anything, but the cir- 
cumstance has been rigged. He is on 
trial before a jury which already pos- 


sesses the facts and which conducts , 
the prosecution. At the moment of | 


his triumph, Barwick is less the pro- 


tagonist than we thought. As in the | 
case of Charles Gray, the system has | 


benevolently acted, but in this novel 
the hero does not ponder his passivity, 
which almost slips by unnoticed. One 
might miss this subtle downgrading 


of the hero in an exalted system had , 


not Howard Swiggett literally repeat- 
ed himself in his next and final novel, 
The Durable Fire (1957). In this lat- 
ter version of the same story the hero 
argues with his uninformed and hypo- 
critical boss, and the case goes before 
the directors of the Corporation, who 
already know the facts and merely 
wish the hero to justify their decision 
in his behalf. In both books the cor- 
poration directors already represent 


the benevolent system which rules the 


employee. 
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Cameron Hawley's Novels 


Business enterprise even more thor- 
oughly preempts the world of Cam- 
eron Hawley’s Cash McCall; and by 
another round of inflation the presid- 
ing force of this business world ap- 
pears even further removed from the 
company employees. This Olympian 
force is itself a business: the purchase 
and sale of corporations, sustained by 
the national tax law’s provision for 
capital gains. In this new world the 
oldtime religion of company loyalty 
loses favor; and the novel’s apparent 
conflict proceeds from this fact. Own- 
ership has become a commodity. Bro- 
kers manipulate companies, often 
fraudulently for the sake of mere 
profit, denying the permanent value 
of a business and the philosophy of 
building an equity to serve the com- 
munity. So it seems to Gil Clark, a 
young man dedicated to managing 
the Suffolk Moulding Company which 
will apparently be sacrificed to this 
sort of manipulation. Gil finally meets 
his adversary, Cash McCall, the sym- 
bol of this system, the manipulator 
whose name has become legend. But 
this Croesus confounds all expecta- 
tions. He operates legally. “I don’t 
make the rules, Gil. I only play the 
game. I never thought much of mak- 
ing the kick-for-point after touch- 
down, either, but as long as it’s in the 
tule book, that’s the way the game is 
played.” What could be more Ameri- 
can? Or more unassailably moral? 
“There’s only one way I can get a 
wallop out of a deal like this, Gil. 
And that’s by way of knowing that 
I haven’t dug money out of another 
man’s hide.” 


The characterization of Cash Mc- 
Call urges two convictions on the 
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reader. McCall is not only justified, 
he is downright benign—although the 
evidence for this is unaccountably 
devious. The author describes him, 
for instance, as in his “late thirties, 
possibly forty . . . more like a pro- 
fessional athlete than a businessman.” 
He has impeccable manners, and 
charms everyone; and although he 
owns unbelievable wealth—he smiles 
with a “purse-string puckering around 
the eyes’—the name “Cash,” rumors 
notwithstanding, he has legitimately 
inherited from his mother’s family. 
Some more of his heritage conven- 
iently explains his motives: through 
his father’s futile wage-slavery he has 
learned to disdain company worship. 
Having given him necessary creden- 
tials, the author enhances McCall with 
a kind of parental authority. He owns 
most of the corporations in sight, in- 
cluding the one which has currently 
employed Gil Clark. McCall has, in 
fact, secretly maneuvered that young 
man’s career into his own orbit. As 
for Suffolk Moulding, the company 
whose disposition he presently con- 
trols, Cash McCall has only the most 
responsible intentions. Young Gil 
Clark, it turns out, did not have any 
problem at all. He only thought he 
did. The author discloses all this half 
way through the novel; and the sec- 
ond half offers an exemplum of Cash 
McCall’s benign doctrine, that com- 
pany traders build more than company 
builders sometimes do. McCall merges 
Suffolk Moulding with two other 
properties he has dramatically ac- 
quired, saving the stockholders—in- 
including a medical research founda- 
tion—from ruin, and demonstrating his 
superior in-fighting with lesser-minded 
company men. 

There has been no conspiracy, ex- 
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cept with expedience in the concep- 
tion of the book. This novel celebrates 
earned income: large amounts of it, 
for its own sake. Cash McCall even 
delivers a lay sermon scolding Ameri- 
cans for their public discomfort over 
this natural consequence of free enter- 
prise. But faced with precisely this 
discomfort in the public mind and 
wishing to justify wealth, the novelist 
trafhcs in attitudes. The sanctioning 
doctrine of good works has been at 
hand ever since Benjamin Franklin 
canonized the Armenian Heresy. And 
so we witness Cash McCall, like his 
patron saint, doing well by doing 
good. We see the manifest wisdom of 
this supra- -business, which really nur- 
tures what it only seems to prey on. 
A benign force comfortably ruling 
the economic world, a fact which sad- 
dened John Marquand’s hero, has here 
become a convenient rationalization. 

The happy doctrine of profit 
through good works also explains 
Cameron Hawley’s earlier novel, Ex- 
ecutive Suite, a splendid suspense story 
which offers a little something for 
everyone. This book also apotheosizes 
the materialist, but so covertly that 
the reader is never offended by his 
own appetite. The sudden death of 
Avery Bullard, in the first chapter, 
precipitates a crisis in the furniture 
business. Which of the five vice-presi- 
dents of the Corporation will succeed 
the late Mr. Bullard to the presidency? 
The leading contender is the control- 
ler, Loren Shaw, a relentless and 
aggressive man dedicated to company 
profits. He is a money gerubber, a 
conniving materialist; and the book 
makes a heavy case against him, cast- 
ing suspicion on all his motives. The 
movement in the Company to stop 
Loren Shaw quickly settles on the 
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person of MacDonald Walling, the 
youngest of the vice-presidents. And 
the erosive battle between these two 
recalls the earlier, mannered contest 
between Charles Gray and the man 
he thought he had to beat. In this 
one, however, Don Walling triumphs 
much more theatrically. He wins the 
directors’ votes at a showdown with 
Shaw, by an impassioned _ speech 
which states the theme of the novel- 
or seems to. His convictions are not 
at first entirely clear. He damns Mam- 
mon, specifically Loren Shaw’s prior- 
ity of stock dividends, he applauds 
high-quality products, and recognizes 
the employees as human; and he prom- 
ises new and greater growth for the 
Company. These comforting attitudes 
seem safe enough. But the rhetoric 
of Mr. Walling belies some fortuitous 
illogic. Speaking in anger, he excor- 
ates Avery Bullard, who had had an 
eye on the profits, who had “been so 
busy building a great production ma- 
chine that he’s lost sight of why he 
was building it.” And yet he earns 
the vote, after some talk of making 
newer and better furniture, by prom- 
ising to build an even bigger con- 
pany: specifically, to increase its gross 
from its present three percent to an 
unheard of fifteen percent of the en- 
tire furniture industry. Clearly, this 
young man offers the directors the 
image of his predecessor. But at the 
time the author throws the switch, 
after Walling’s rhetoric, the directors 
scarcely coalee that a vote for Wal- 
ling is a vote for Shaw. This fact 
becomes magnificently clear when the 
visionary W “alling appoints Shaw, the 
money-man, to “the new executive 
vice-presidency, explaining, “T’ll need 
somebody to help me keep my feet 
on the ground.” Further evidence of 
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this union of purpose—presumably too 
complex—never reached the movies. 
In the film we see Loren Shaw bitterly 
conceding defeat, but the novel shows 
Shaw quite to the contrary. Perceiv- 
ing that Walling’s presidency will be 
the best for Tredway and for its divi- 
dends, Shaw is among the first of the 
voters to throw his support to the 
young man. All’s weil with the Com- 
any. The new president has sold a 
bill of goods. Unlike his adversary, 
he has managed to present his materi- 
alism not merely as a matter of profit 
but as a mission to be celebrated. What 
counts with the directors is the moral 
hocus-pocus which disguises the ma- 
terialism in the first place. 


Sloan Wilson's Novel 


Slick fiction has always helped us 
rationalize our wants; and we see in 
these several novels, John Marquand’s 
included, the contrivance of circum- 
stances which makes it easy for the 
hero to take what is coming to him. 
What comes is material well-being. 
But these later novels differ from their 
predecessor by renouncing the uncom- 
fortable sense of compromise, and by 
presenting instead some justification 
for the hero’s happy retribution. The 
most striking example of such expedi- 
ence is Sloan Wilson’s The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit. Like Point of 
No Return this tale begins in authen- 
ticity, telling the problems of a pleas- 
ant young man with his attractive 
wife and their average children, living 
ina normal hectic world. Tom Rath 
has two problems, professional and 
private, which equally urge him on 
to self-discovery. Professionally, he 
must decide whether or not to be a 
businessman: to commit himself to the 
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executive endeavors of the communi- 
cations industry, or to find a less de- 
manding job which will offer both 
dignity and spare time. Privately, he 
must decide whether or not to tell 
his wife about his paternity of an 


illegitimate child in Italy during the 


war. Each problem offers the hero 
neat, exclusive alternatives, in the 
manner of a morality tale. And he 
decides: professionally, to abandon 
the chance to be a gladiator and to 
accept the lesser job; privately, to tell 
his wife about his illegitimate son, and 
to secure her blessings in settling an 
annuity upon the lad. But, as it turns 
out, the hero has had no problem at 
all, because he could afford, in each 
case, to make the morally preferable 
decision. In the novel’s most revealing 
sentence, Tom Rath perceives that 
“money is the root of all order.” And 
since he has inherited his grandmoth- 
er’s estate before having to decide his 
problems, his choices have none of 
the moral significance proclaimed for 
them. He has had merely to wait for 
circumstances to make it easy. In this 
parody of Virtue Rewarded the re- 
ward comes first, and the author’s con- 
trivance makes a caricature of the 
benevolent society. When Tom Rath’s 
legacy appears doubtful because of 
a counter-claim, for instance, a pro- 
bate judge goes out of his way to 
investigate the other claimant and to 
discover his dishonesty. The villagers, 
in effect, endorse a drastic exception 
to the zoning laws, allowing Tom the 
opportunity to turn his inherited land 
into a profitable development. And 
when the hero denies the business 
opportunity offered to him, even chas- 
tizing his boss in the process, that 
unbelievably tolerant benefactor ob- 
tains for the hero a lifetime sinecure. 
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It is all so appallingly easy. The novel 
scarcely honors its publisher’s claim 
that it speaks for a whole generation. 
On the contrary, this hero’s endow- 
ments are so special, and his society’s 
dispensations so tailored to his needs, 
that his gray flannel suit would not 
fit anyone else. 

I have been speaking of stylization 
of attitudes, of the exaggeration of 
certain elements of substance and 
theme already rendered into fiction. 
Each of these novels offers a com- 
parative and some a superlative, to 
what John Marquand has set down. 
Competition for the top job is more 
erosive, more obviously dramatic in 
Executive Suite; the hero more wil- 
fully passive in Sloan Wilson’s novel, 
and the Company more specifically 
paternal in The Power and the Prize, 
yet dwarfed in Cash McCall by an 
economic force above and beyond 
even the Corporation. In short, the 
problem, whatever it is, appears more 
urgent in these eclectic novels. More- 
over, their disposition of the problem 
more closely approaches the tour de 
force. At this point appraisal becomes 
a more insistent literary problem, for 
these ideas exist not by themselves 
but in a narrative context. The struc- 
ture of the narrative actually shapes 
the idea or the attitude which the au- 
thor has abstracted from his own 
experience. With this in mind, I sug- 
gest that the stylized attitudes in these 
novels largely result from certain 
stylized or conventionalized narrative 
methods. 

Consider once more the resolution 
of the conflict in Point of No Return: 
Gray’s competition for the vice- 
presidency is decided in his favor, but, 
more to the point, decided for him. 
This resolution follows the whole pat- 


tern of his previous life. And the 
sequence of events which reveals it 
accounts for the novel’s apparently 
incontestable logic. Having introduced 
the problem in the narrative present, 
Marquand suspends it for a thorough 
and painstaking exploration of Charles 
Gray’s past, by which we see Gray 
time and again abiding by accepted 
conventions of behavior: growing up 
in a small town, conducting a court- 
ship across the tracks and then duti- 
fully abandoning it, conforming to 
the accepted image of a young man 
in a brokerage house, even playing 
the stock market conservatively in an 
era of wild investments. He repeatedly 
contemplates exceeding the compro- 
mise of conventional behavior, yet 
keeps his thoughts to himself and 
tempers his private observations with 
public good sense, thereby earning 
the complaisance and benediction of 
friends and employers. This pattern 
repeats itself without interruption 
throughout the middle half of the 
novel, so that when the novelist re- 
sumes the problem of the narrative 
present, he has already and repeatedly 
signalled its resolution. The narrative 
past has determined the narrative pres- 
ent. Charles Gray’s conservative hon- 
esty, in deference to the system, is 
bound to win the system’s approval. 
Once we know the past, granting a 
consistent character, there is no pres- 
ent problem. What at first appeared 
problematic turns out to be merely 
a foregone conclusion. So it is with 
H. M. Pulham and George Apley, in 
fact with most of Marquand’s heroes. 

John Marquand’s narrative method 
dramatizes the truism that the present 
extends and repeats the past. Yet he 
always manages to surprise us with the 
recognition of this truism. The prob- 
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lem has solved itself in an unantici- 
pated yet convincing way. We have 
been surprised by a kind of optical 
illusion. And this surprise by illusion 
is precisely the quality, in Marquand’s 
narrative method, which succeeding 
novels have developed and exagger- 
ated. They have approximated it by 
a kind of fictional shorthand. They 
have abridged the past tense, which 
in Marquand’s novels solves the pres- 
ent problem. None of these latter 
heroes has a past in the sense of a 
history already resolved. These stories 
commence in the narrative present 
and, except for fragmentary flash- 
backs for identification of characters, 
they remain continuously in the pres- 
ent. Having abridged that part of the 
narrative which accomplishes the solu- 
tion, however, these novels must yet 
fulfill the fictional requirement of a 
conflict solved. They must come out 
even at the end. So instead of solving 
the problem, they dissolve it. 

In so doing they achieve the illusion 
of surprise; but at the expense of sug- 
gestivity. The tour de force produces 
only a limited and explicit significance, 
like the solution to a puzzle. Sloan 
Wilson’s hero did not have to work 
ata distasteful job in order to support 
two families; he only thought he did, 
until his inheritance made everything 
dreadfully easy. Gil Clark, in Cameron 
Hawley’s novel, merely thought the 
brokerage of corporations was malevo- 
lent, until Cash McCall revealed the 
truth. Gil had been misinformed. Don 
Walling never challenged the primacy 
of company dividends, in Executive 
Suite; merely, it took time for him 
to reveal himself as a more imaginative 
money-man than his adversary. And 
was there ever any doubt that the 
directors would endorse Cleve Bar- 
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wick’s high-principled courtship? 
Only by assertion. 

These revelations remind us of 
Charles Gray, who learns he need 
never have worried over winning the 
job. But notice the difference between 
John Marquand’s patently logical so- 
lution of a problem, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the mere illusion of 
the problem in the first place. These 
latter novels have all appropriated 
commercially useful attitudes, but 
they have offered them without the 
evidence needed to make them con- 
vincing. Consequently, these books all 
say less than they seem to. When a 
novelist dismisses the problem he has 
posed, he necessarily disqualifies the 
attitudes this problem seems to have 
produced. Thus, the greater their ex- 
aggerations in the first place, the more 
patently they do not belong. This af- 
fliction has degrees; in the extreme it 
reduces a novel to saying nothing of 
its own. 


The Empire—and Martin Brill 


The fifth and most recent in this 
cluster of business novels, George 
DeMare’s The Empire—and Martin 
Brill, approaches this point of obliv- 
ion. It tells of five employees in the 
public relations department of a vast 
and anonymous organization. This 
nameless corporation which sells an 
unknown product is known to us only 
as “the Company,” “the System,” or 
“the Empire.” We know almost noth- 
ing else about it. During World War 
II, the time of the story, its public 
relations problem is to broadcast its 
vital importance to the national war 
effort. Its headquarters occupy a 
forty-story skyscraper in a large East- 
ern city, and in the nerve center of 
these headquarters on the top floor, we 
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catch a glimpse of two vice-presidents 
mysteriously referring to the “Old 
Man.” 

The book presents five episodes, 
each nominally about a different em- 
ployee. The paperbound cover tells 
us “It might be called the story of 
the successful ‘company man.’ But it 
is also the story of hundreds of thou- 
sands of ‘big company’ employees 
whose dreams are never fulfilled, who 
find themselves imprisoned in a tread- 
mill of frustration.” One of the five 
men commits suicide because his mis- 
tress denies him. The second becomes 
an alcoholic because of his wife’s 
dementia; he loses his job and tramps 
the streets. The careers of numbers 
three and four contradict each other. 
One man refuses to let expedience 
sanction his criticism of a policy es- 
tablished by his superior. Considering 
his disagreement with the company 
a moral matter, he willingly foregoes 
his advance in the Empire in order to 
state his opinion. When subsequent 
events justify his morality, he is pro- 
moted and passes from view to the 
upper stories of the skyscraper. The 
fourth man, morally dishonest, seeks 
preferment at the expense of his col- 
leagues. The discovery of his conniv- 
ance ends his career, although not his 
job. The Empire awards him a hori- 
zontal promotion, and he passes from 
view among the lower stories of the 
skyscraper. The fifth man, Martin 
Brill, is the hero, but only by defer- 
ence of the novel’s title. He is kicked 
around the Empire and finally pro- 
moted to the chair of the man who 
first hired him. But en route to this 
promotion he has suffered battle 
fatigue. 

This schematization of the five 
characters obviously accommodates 
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the anonymity of the Empire. The 
only ruling force in the System is 
the irony of denial. The successful 
executive kills himself, the dedicated 
company-man gets fired. The em- 
ployee who renounces preferment 
wins, and the one who puts it before 
all else loses. And Martin Brill, the 
man alleged to have great expecta- 
tions in the Empire, gets unaccount- 
ably shuffled off into a minor job and 
exiled from headquarters. Then, hay- 
ing given up, he unaccountably wins. 

The anonymity, the irony, the lack 
of any cipherable plan are all symp- 
toms of literary naturalism. And signs 
of earlier naturalists mark the pages 
of this book. 

There in the misty afterglow of the 
fading light, it towered like a huge 
and shadowy fortress, heavy and sin- 
ister, raising out of the sea. It was the 
Building—the great, shadowy Build- 
ing. It seemed to him, as he stood 
there gazing at it from the distance, as 
if it were a symbol of the whole vast 
Empire—the granite stronghold of the 
mysterious powers of the age—fabu- 
lous, immense, and strange.* 


Anyone recalling the heavy, static 
symbol of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building, with which Frank Norris 
concluded The Pit (1903) can remark 


the coincidence. But this eclectic novel | 


has also absorbed and exaggerated 
more recent determinism. It capitalizes 
“the System” and, in great detail, in- 
flates the concept of its importance. 
It was only an impersonal, cold con- 


glomeration of hundreds of thousands 
of unsentimental, commonplace pe0- 


ple, machines and_ buildings, tracks | 


and towers, lights and voices, but 


*George DeMare, The Empire—and Martin 
Brill (New York: Putnam, 1956, reprinted in 
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somehow it was a solid thing, and it 
was there to stay. He and his trials 
and difficulties, the others and their 
little concerns, were fleeting breaths, 
but the Company which would see 
thousands like them come and go, rise 
and fall, would endure, would remain 
there forever, substantial, unchanging, 
powerful, enjoying a species of im- 
mortality, not as humans but as hu- 
manity itself, a monument to the crea- 
tive force and endurance of collective 
men, no matter how mediocre—and to 
the power of human need.‘ 


Compare this description with the 
metaphor, in Marquand’s novel, of the 
Stuyvesant Bank: the “head of living 
coral rising above the surf, a small 
outcropping of a greater reef.” Both 
offer comparable realizations. But the 
comparison between one man’s meta- 
phor and another man’s catalogue sug- 
gests the entire relationship between 
these two novels. 

No doubt, there were more public 
attitudes for this latter novel to ab- 
sorb. One can sense in the retributions 
of the Empire, for instance, the objec- 
tive rewards and penalties decreed by 
the board of directors in Howard 
Swiggett’s The Power and the Prize, 
although these retributions have no 
particular compulsion in Mr. DeMare’s 
novel. Similarly, The Empire—and 
Martm Brill attempts to show the 
modus operandi of the big company. 
But the anonymity defeats this, and 
the machinations degenerate instead 
into office politics, rather like those 
in Executive Suite. The Empire—and 
Martin Brill is no copy. It is an origi- 
nal artifact. The author’s personal 


‘The Empire—and Martin Brill, Crest edition, 
p33. 


experience in just such an actual busi- 
ness corporation, in fact, inspired his 
convictions. But he has represented 
these convictions by literary conven- 
tions which have served other needs 
in other novels. Consequently, his 
compendium presents no central or 
compelling idea endemic to his par- 
ticular subject. One reads in it as 
though wandering through a hall of 
mirrors, seeing only the distorted 
reflections of other books. 

Resting a literary appraisal simply 
on the chronology of these books 
would be a little too tidy. Cause and 
effect between one novel and another 
cannot be so easily traced. This par- 
ticular cluster of business novels is 
merely symptomatic of a condition of 
fiction. But the symptoms are clear 
and the condition, in general, is often 
taken for granted. The American 
book-trade has always overproduced 
fiction, some times more than others, 
but increasingly in the present cen- 
tury, as film companies, book clubs, 
and reprint houses have repeatedly 
supplied new markets with tried and 
tested material. The trespass upon 
standards, upon literary values, lies not 
in the writing—which is usually com- 
petent—nor even in the quantity. The 
trespass lies in the sameness. Similar 
symptoms can be discovered in al- 
most any group of contemporary 
novels about a given and marketable 
subject. The fiction of business has 
become relevant to the business of 
fiction. In this respect the economic 
novel signalizes the present status and 
the present achievements of most of 
our national literature. 
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Writing---A Way of Life 


Carl G. Wonnberger 


The title of this article suggests the broad context in which the author discusses 
the school writing program. Within this context he deals with a number of 
practical problems in teaching. Mr. Wonnberger is head of the English Depart- 
ment in the Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


| a His essay, Art and Criticism, Emer- 
son has this to say about what it 

takes to make writing effective: 
One would say that Shakespeare must 
have been a thousand years old when 
he wrote his first piece, so thoroughly 
is his thought familiar to him, so 
solidly worded, as if it were already 
a proverb, not only hereafter to be- 
come one. 


Conviction and a complete familiarity 
with his own thoughts are things the 
novice, and indeed, any writer must 
continually seek. Every word honestly 
written exposes to the world much 
that the author has seen, heard, read, 
felt, tasted, and even smelled since 
his first hour of consciousness and pos- 
sibly before. Effective writing has an 
air of earnestness and truth that can 
proceed from nowhere but the writ- 
er’s inmost self; that is why it is so 
foolish to approach composition as if 
it were a package of nifty tricks, or 
a collection of sharp devices for shap- 
ing phrases and sentences, or a grandi- 
ose scheme to build a grammatical 
Tower of Babel, or the assembling of 
academic handles for old familiar tools, 
or the setting down of long lists of 
queer words that have no more to do 
with the writer than the religion of 
the Zulus. 

There is plenty for the young 


writer to learn, and it is a weighty 
responsibility for John Jones or Mary 
Smith to expose a young personality 
to public gaze whenever one of them 
utters a word—but that’s what all 
writers must put up with. I mean this 
literally, for one does not need to 
write on religion to prove he is pious, 
nor on free living to prove he is pro- 
fane, nor on flowers and the sunset 
to prove he is a lover of beauty, nor 
on philosophy to prove his profun- 
dity, nor on sentimental moonings to 
prove he lacks emotional maturity. 
Everything one utters, no matter how 
unplanned, is a clear revelation of that 
complex business called personality; 
and it is because everyone has some 
kind of personality he can upon occa- 
sion expose, that we say everyone can 
learn to write. Whether everyone can 
learn to parse or not is quite another 
matter—but then, who cares? 

Composition begins with the need 
to say something; it does not and can- 
not begin with the workbook, the 
spelling exercise, the vocabulary drill, 
the sentence diagram, the identifica- 
tion of speech parts, or even the ingra- 
tiating study of the nature of language. 
Some of these things may have a place 
in a general cultural pattern, but they 
certainly have nothing to do with 
learning to write. 
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WRITING---A 


There are three considerations in- 
volved in any kind of written or oral 
composition: 

(1) the collecting and storing of the 
countless impressions gained through 
our senses. Isn’t it a sobering thought 
to realize that when we say, “Oh, let’s 
forget it!” we have no assurance that 
forgetting is ever possible, and we 
may be stuck with our very worst 
moments as long as we live. 
(2) the intellectual and emotional 
“strain out” of new impressions as 
they circulate among the old. Our 
inner machinery seems to rearrange, 
edit, augment, or truncate new notions 
and impressions by the action of 
certain habits that have come to 
us through environment, education 
(using the term broadly), reading, 
listening, our tribal and family mores, 
and whatever else contributes to that 
complexity we call “personality.” 
(3) the emergence of our initial im- 
pression, now much altered, so that 
we may give it its final polishing be- 
fore we send it out into a social world 
in which it behooves us to keep in 
good standing. 


Our weakness as composition teach- 
ers has been our tendency to pass 
over or take for granted considera- 
tions (1) and (2) and make too much 
of (3). We cannot polish a non- 
existent car, and there is no sense in 
wasting all our time learning polishing 
techniques when our job is to build! 


Sherpening Observation 


There are means of training stu- 
dents to notice what they see. The 
Chinese did this as part of their tra- 
ditional education, and the Jesuits still 
do it admirably. Our urban living 
seems to have dulled some of our 
power to observe the world around 
us; if we had to live close to Nature’s 
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battleground we would either learn 
to observe better or be eliminated. 
Note our admiration for and awe 
over Sherlock Holmes and the super- 
Sherlocks of TV! Mass education 
hasn’t quite managed the development 
of this direct sense education, except 
in art, drama, and music, those “frill” 
areas now declaimed against by the 
purists. 

Some people observe easily; others 
need training and practice. For most 
of us our early impressions have lasted 
well; more recent ones are fleeting. 
There are many ways to train percep- 
tion; for instance through such exer- 
cises as line drawings full of erroneous 
detail, with spokes left off wheels, 
badgeless policemen, illogical signs on 
buildings, traffic lights with no visible 
support, and similar oddities. Some 
viewers see all the mistakes at a glance; 
others cannot find them even after 
study, but constant practice with such 
devices seems to bring improvement. 
The Chinese teacher displayed a block 
on which there were many characters 
and after an instant hid it behind his 
back and asked the class what was 
on it. At each subsequent display the 
class was supposed to see more, until 
they learned to observe swiftly and 
accurately. 

Another way to improve the powers 
of observation is to practice frequent 
and detailed recall of what one says, 
does, experiences, and thinks. Our 
grandfathers kept journals and diaries 
for this purpose and wrote long and 
detailed letters to relatives and friends, 
letters which they sometimes num- 
bered so none would be lost. Such 
steady effort encourages habits of see- 
ing and remembering as well as se- 
lecting and sorting; about the only 
remnant today is the long love letter 
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in which a lover simply must share 
before he goes off to sleep his best 
thoughts, impressions, and discoveries 
of the day with his beloved—a stimu- 
lating aid to learning composition! 

However, even today students can 
be asked to keep small pocket note- 
books to jot down whatever occurs 
to them; there are many moments of 
enforced idleness, in public vehicles, 
doctors’ offices, and the like, and one 
can get into the profitable habit of 
recording what one thinks and feels. 
Such informal and entirely voluntary 
writing can be fun, and the more one 
does it the more fun it gets to be. 
What is more, whenever a student 
sits down to read, he should have a 
notebook at hand to record his own 
impressions and to copy out the best 
ideas and phrases. This is not only 
legitimate; it is praiseworthy, because 
human knowledge builds in large 
measure through the expansion and 
development of what has gone before. 
I am talking, of course, about ideas, 
not style, because until what one reads 
has passed through one’s own mind it 
is never his own. 

Writing often and with some fun 
not only trains the powers of percep- 
tion but also makes writing a part of 
every day’s experience. The occa- 
sional, formidable, and highly strained 
brush with composition which is about 
all some students get has little chance 
for success; it is too artificial and 
frightening. Indeed, even at a more 
elevated level we now note that for 
critics, the journals, diaries, and letters 
of such writers as Emerson, Thoreau, 
Keats, Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Carlyle, Whitman, and others 
have transcended antiquarian impor- 
tance and are now valued almost as 
much as the formal work. It is as if 
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these writers were just trying to un- 
burden on paper ideas too precious 
to lose. Louis Bromfield wrote seven 
million words before he published his 
first novel, an award winner; but the 
seven million words became the stock 
pile from which he drew his other 
novels. 

The refining and mulling-over proc- 
ess is indeed difficult for the teacher 
to do much about, but it is this part 
of composition that individualizes all 
the rest. Each of us 175,000,000 Amer- 
icans is unique inside as well as out. 
This means that from any series of 
impressions each of us would be likely 
to make unlike choices. Do you recall 
the old man on the corner, with his 
shifty eyes, dirty clothes, and smell of 
liquor? Someone else remembers that 
he crossed the street to pat a mangy 
dog, and the dog wagged its tail grate- 
fully. Is a wild labor set-to a threat 
to our democratic economy or evi- 
dence that we still have social injus- 
tice? “Integration” means salvation, or 
it means degradation. “Catholic,” 
“Protestant,” and “Jew” are terms of 
reverence, disrespect, or indifference. 
Sports excite us or they bore us; we 
respect “high society” or we loathe it. 
In all these instances external factors 
may not vary; it is what happens in- 
side us that varies. 

In this regard, our writing is often 
judged for its “originality,” and one 
hears teachers exhorting their charges 
to “be original,” but the term is mis- 
leading. We may be original so long as 
we do not employ material or arrange- 
ments of material beyond the familiar 
experience of our contemporaries 
If we do, we become “eccentric,” 

“queer,” “crude,” “bizarre,” or, wor- 
der of wonders, “modernistic”! If we 

“go too far” we may be charged with 
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WRITING---A 


everything from impiety to Commu- 
nism, so most of us end with fairly 
conventional treatment of not too un- 
usual material. Still within this admit- 
ted limitation there are combinations 
which give us fresh insight, as wit- 
ness Dylan Thomas’ exquisite A 
Child’s Christmas in Wales: 


Years and years ago when I was a boy, 
when there were wolves in Wales, 
and birds the color of red-flannel pet- 
ticoats whisked past the harpshaped 
hills, when we sang and wallowed all 
night and day in caves that smelt like 
Sunday afternoons in damp front 
farm-house parlors, before the motor 
car, before the wheel, before the 
duchess-faced horses, when we rode 
the daft and happy hills bareback, it 
snowed and it snowed. 


While absolute originality in our cul- 
ture may seem remote, we can by the 
tiniest movement away from the ordi- 
nary still create magnificent and stim- 
ulating patterns! 

That brings up the practical prob- 
lem of trying to convince the student 
that he has within him something in 
which others might be interested. 
Familiarity with one’s own notions 
belittles them, but let us consider that 
each person is truly unique, and that 
gossip and small talk are rooted deep 
in human nature. We don’t have to be 
scalped by Indians, beaten by train 
robbers, or rescued from burning sky- 
scrapers to be interesting to our fel- 
lows. Small things in our lives make 
us loved, hated, accepted, or ignored, 
and it is about the small things that 
people want to know and read. Each 
of us has a bit of John Bunyan in him, 
if we dared but look for it! 

The form which our thoughts take 
when we write is incidental: essay, 
story, poem, play, news article—the 
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important thing is that whatever we 
do write must keep its heavy over- 
tone of truth. Compositions fail when 
they move too far from the experi- 
ence of the writer, when they borrow 
too freely from others, when they 
make cocksure and often ludicrous 
judgments born of incomplete under- 
standing, when they strive to make 
the author seem to be what he is not. 


Some Cautions 


Actually one of the gravest mis- 
takes in approaching composition is 
made by teachers fresh from graduate 
school, who strive to push students 
too rapidly into literary evaluation 
and criticism of an advanced kind. 
Pseudoscholarliness which approaches 
writing “from the literary point of 
view” is only a cut above the practice 
of approaching writing through gram- 
matical analysis. One must use caution 
in using the study of literary style 
as an approach to writing. A College 
Board candidate some years ago 
showed his zeal for periodic sentences 
by writing a composition full of them. 
A second showed how well he had 
learned his Macaulay by alternating 
balanced sentences and long meander- 
ing sentences employing incremental 
repetition down the length of his 
whole dreary paper! In learning the 
art of writing there is no time for 
such academic nonsense. 


There are delusions too about en- 
larging one’s vocabulary. The derange- 
ment of ordinary expression by the 
introduction of words that are simply 
long, hard, or unfamiliar is silly and 
sophomoric. We must indeed pursue 
the right idea and find the efficient 
word for it as we pursue the Gospel, 
but now it would seem that some 
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teachers are heartily ashamed of the 
simple Saxon words, the language of 
the King James Bible. It is true that 
a large and supple vocabulary be- 
speaks a large and supple mind, but 
there is only one way to grow new 
words: to enlarge one’s experience 
through travel, the arts, social service, 
politics, hobbies of many kinds, and 
above all, reading, through which one 
may get vicarious experience wider 
and more varied than one could get 
in a thousand years of living. Vocabu- 
lary, like style, is the by-product of 
personality; it designates where man 
is, and is no means at all for transport- 
ing him where, a little vaguely per- 
haps, he would like to go! 


Then there is clearness in writing, 
a quality not too hard to achieve if 
one is willing to read one’s own 
thoughts and words and consider 
them. Muddy thinking breeds muddy 
writing. The cliché, the tired word 
or phrase, the hazy, half-understood 
statement, the trite epithet captured 
from the TV commercial or the news- 
paper blurb, or, worst of all, sports 
lingo—all these the writer with self- 
respect must prune from his own per- 
sonality and writing. Here the teacher 
can help. “Thinclad,” that nauseating 
allusion to a track athlete, fails to pin- 
point truth, for other athletes, notably 
swimmers, wear just as flimsy gar- 
ments, and the term fails to capture 
the quality of the runners and jump- 
ers. A “pigskin” is not even a pig’s 
skin; “hoopsters” might refer to little 
girls twirling hula hoops rather than 
to basketball players. Semantics must 
be studied early and constantly! A 
cigarette “tastes better’—than what? 
A medicine relieves headaches “twice 
as fast.” A motor oil is “100 octane 
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pure”—whatever that means! Stuart 
Chase once amused himself by substi- 
tuting the word “blah” for words 
without referent in a Fourth of July 
address. Eliminate the blah from stu- 
dent writing and we go far toward 
making good writers! 

One cannot avoid comment on the 
curious structure of so-called compo- 
sition books. They often start pomp- 
ously with half-truths about language 
and spend pages on analytical and 
formal matters far removed from the 
act of writing. Dr. Dora V. Smith, 
in an illuminating article in The Eng- 
lish Journal (September 1958), quotes 
Dr. Lou La Brant, who writes in 
The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School: 


Ability to write can never be achieved 
incidentally through the indirect proc- 
ess of exercise doing. The very nature 
of writing indicates that it must be 
learned through actual experience in 
putting words together to express 
one’s meaning. One does not leam 
how to create a sentence by adding 
or subtracting words and punctuation 
marks in a sentence someone else has 
created. Composing a paragraph or an 
essay is a closely-knit operation, and 
playing with the pieces will not sub- 
stitute for making the whole. 


To give textbook writers their due, 
it is difficult to systematize a skill that 
depends so much on the variations of 
human personality, and it is possible 
that many of the peripheral matters 
listed have at some time or other 
appeared as faults of beginning writ- 
ers. The trouble is that were one to 
pursue these peripheral matters, before 
long, writing itself might be squeezed 
out to make way for mere techniques 


of proofreading or the grammatical 


analysis of language. 
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Helping Students Plan 


Probably the teacher’s most difficult 
task is to determine how freely she 
may intrude on the creative process. 
First of all, she can profitably review 
the subject her student selects to write 
about, and perhaps induce him to 
limit its scope, if it is too general, or 
~~ it if he knows too little about 

t. “Sports” cannot be encompassed 
at one writing, and even “boating” 
might be too large and inexact. Does 
the writer want to build a boat, sail 
a boat, or ride around in a boat? Is he 
planning a technical treatise for a jour- 
nal, or simply a letter to his Aunt 
Susie relating a delightful Labor Day? 
Or does he feel a poem coming on, 
something about skimming over the 
waves, or a TV adventure story about 
a skipper who sets out to drown the 
beautiful blonde because she knows he 
is a dope peddler? Focus in writing 
is something more than mere incident, 
of course, and even when we have the 
material well in hand we must know 
what we are writing about and what 
end we have in mind. 


There is always, too, the problem 
of development and analysis, which is, 
of course, simply the systematic think- 
ing through of what we have. Many 
simple ideas follow along in easy 
order; narrative and some exposition 
may follow the time line; but there 
are complex ideas that take complex 
development. When we move away 
from “My Day in a Boat” or a de- 
scription of a new type rudder, we 
may get to “Why Encourage Boat- 
ing?” _ Popular Boats for. Inland 
Lakes,” or “What Kind of Boat Can 
a Working Man Afford?” and then 
we may need to pause to think things 
over. Actually all of us organize best 
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the things we live with day and night. 
For some the formal outline is useful, 
at least to help them discover whether 
their topic is too large or too diffi- 
cult. 

However, one must approach the 
outline with caution; it is never a pana- 
cea for all writing ills, and it is assur- 
edly no sacred cow. Plenty of suc- 
cessful writers have never used an 
outline in their lives, but those who 
need outlines need them badly. For 
the unsure they are good road plans 
to tell the writer both where he is and 
where he is going. But for some they 
may be inhibiting! 

Probably the most frequent call of 
student for teacher is concerned with 
getting under way. Ford Madox Ford 
once wrote concerning the start of 
the story: “A real short story must 
open with a breathless sentence; a long 
short story may begin with an ‘as’ or 
a ‘since’ and some leisurely phrases. 
At any rate the opening paragraph . . 
should be of the tempo of the while 
performance.” 


Mr. Ford might have made his state- 
ment for all kinds of writing. First 
lines set not only mood but intention; 
they demand attention or they solicit 
attention, and admittedly present-day 
writing demands more than it solicits. 
However, not all modern writing has 
abandoned the leisurely formal start, 
as may be seen here in Judge Charles 
E. Wysanski’s “The Anatomy of 
Courage” (Atlantic Monthly, January 
1954): 


I should like you to consider with me 
a characteristic and fundamental phase 
of the structure upon which our so- 
ciety is built—its morale. 


William Van O’Connor’s “Cosmic 
Irony in Hardy’s “The Three Stran- 
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gers” (The English Journal, May 
1958) starts with a formal statement 
about the vocabulary the author plans 
to use: 


In order to analyze a work of litera- 
ture we need critical terms and con- 
cepts. In talking about “The Three 
Strangers,” I am going to use only a 
few: intention, theme, plot, form, 
focus of narration, cosmic irony, at- 
mosphere and tone. Used by over- 
ingenious readers, critical terminology 
can lead to unnecessary complication. 
Judiciously used, it can be helpful. 


Even a New Yorker editorial (Au- 
gust 2, 1958), though intimate in 
tone, can be basically formal: 


The American Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford, Connecticut is approaching 
the half-way point in its fourth sea- 
son, and we went up there the other 
day to see how it’s faring. The answer 
is that it’s faring very well indeed. 


There are countless ways, as every 
teacher knows, to get a paper under 
way: the rhetorical question, the real 
question, the statement that arouses 
surprise or curiosity, the overwhelm- 
ing statistic, the touch of drama, and 
so on. Clearly, however, the very 
best start is one the writer thinks of 
for himself when he is eager to tell 
someone what is bursting from his 
mind and heart. Any device is simply 
a stop-gap, suggested by teacher per- 
haps, to prevent the student from sit- 
ting for hours biting the end of a 
pencil. However, if the teacher has 
the time, in the give and take of con- 
versation there will emerge a thought 
on which the teacher may pounce and 
say, “This is it! Here is where we 
start!” 

The ending in modern writing 
seems less troublesome. Writers find 
no need to end with a flourish, a bit 


of verse or a reference to Plato. Some 
writers like Dhanvanthi Rama Rau, 
in the Atlantic Monthly (“Women of 
India,” January 1954), just stop when 
they are finished: 


There are women lobbyists, women 
on the National Planning Commission, 
women presidents of colleges. Almost 
all of them owe their jobs, their 
power, and their position to the rights 
that the Indian women’s movement 
has established for them through 
twenty-five years of work. 


However, Norman Ivey White ends 

his remarkable portrait of Shelley with 

a flourish: 
It is true that no really significant or- 
ganized radical movement since Shel- 
ley has yet achieved the moral ideal- 
ism and the imaginative insight that 
would make a fully effective instru- 
ment of the greatest radical voice in 
poetry since Lucretius. But the mighty 
west wind to which he prayed has 
scattered and is scattering his ashes 
and sparks, and his voice is still heard 
as a trumpet of prophecy. 


Sometimes indeed a good ending 
strives to link itself to the opening; 
sometimes it just looks ahead at the 
future, to next week’s episode; some- 
times it cracks a joke; sometimes it 
simply puts a period to the thought. 
As with the opening, the wise teacher 
lets the ending proceed out of the 
material itself and interferes only 
where not to interfere would create 
distress. 


The "Decencies" in Writing 


The point at which most teachers 
seem to start, curiously enough—the 
“decencies” of composition—belong at 
the very end. One must qualify this 
statement. There are two kinds of 
“decencies,” those which directly con- 
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cern matters of truth, reasoning, and 
accurate seeing; even poor punctua- 
tion may stem from a bad separation 
or faulty assembling of ideas, and no 
one suggests that clear thinking and 
clear manipulation of words and oth- 
er signals should ever be slighted. But 
there is another kind of “error” in 
which social conformity rather than 
bad reasoning or observation is the 
consideration. Spelling is an instance. 
Milton spelled “supreme” “supream,” 
and “he” “Hee.” Shakespeare some- 
times used not two but three spelling 
variants on a single page, and it is no 
secret that one of America’s most cele- 
brated authors cannot spell. Punctua- 
tion varies not only with historical pe- 
riod but from publishing house to 
publishing house; and usage varies 
with degree of formality and geogra- 
phy. 

However, even though one kind of 
“decency” is directly concerned with 
clear thinking and the other is not, it 
is unwise for the student to violate 
either kind. As gentlemen and ladies, 
students accept the responsibility for 
good personal grooming, so that they 
may appear socially acceptable, and 
as writers they must accept a similar 
kind of responsibility, again for good 
grooming. They must spell so con- 
ventionally that no purist will suffer 
offense, they must punctuate accord- 
ing to some accepted style book, and 
they must confine themselves to usage 
more meticulous than that employed 
by either our top politicos or divines. 
There is no reason to fight the sec- 
ondary “decencies,” provided their 
timing is proper; they belong in the 
consideration of the paper’s final draft, 
waen it is impossible to impede the 
development of the writing itself—up 
to that time they are of no conse- 
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quence. Let the teacher insist on 
“dressing up” a composition if she 
will, but first of all let her see that 
there is something worth dressing up. 

Personally I employ a style sheet, 
just as publishers do, and with the 
same kind of positive but distinctly 
secondary emphasis. | would not tol- 
erate indifference to convention, no 
more than the Army would tolerate 
sloppy dress even in a brilliant officer. 
We live in a society which seems pro- 
foundly disturbed by deviations in 
spelling, punctuation, and common 
usage, which many of us consider 
secondary to writing itself; but it cer- 
tainly makes no sense to imperil what 
we have to say by flying in the face 
of social prejudice. So the “decencies” 
or conformities come as final polish- 
ing touches after all the real job has 
been disposed of; and if not too much 
is made of them, and the student is 
permitted to have a style sheet near 
at hand when he works, the whole 
problem is surprisingly simple. This is 
scarcely the same as memorizing rules 
of grammar and punctuation, filling 
in workbooks and diagramming sen- 
tences—all for no clearly defined pur- 
pose. 

Writing is a way of life, one of 
the principal humanities, and like all 
the humanities joins with science 
somewhere at the zenith of things. It 
can be, as it is sometimes taught, bor- 
ing and tedious, or it can in some lives 
assume imposing proportions. Since 
like all the humanities it is a set of hu- 
man habits that touch the very spring 
of existence, it has the power of bring- 
ing almost unimagined pleasure; but it 
can tie one up in knots too, if it is 
poorly practiced, and bring about a 
kind of frustration that will adversely 
affect living the happy life. 








Stimulating Reading 
in the Junior High School 


Eric W. Johnson 


The head of the Junior High School, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, 
discusses some of the means his school uses to upgrade the quantity and quality 


of students’ individual reading. 


oME children read no matter what 

the teacher does, a few won't 
read no matter what the teacher does, 
but most will read more and better 
if they understand that independent 
reading is a part of the requirements of 
the English course. Therefore, I al- 
ways start the year by explaining to 
my students that they will be ex- 
pected to do much reading on their 
own during the year and that I'll 
be glad to help them enjoy it. I ex- 
plain that their mark for the course 
will be determined in part by the 
amount and quality of independent 
reading they’ve done. 

Our school is largely a college- 
preparatory school, and we believe 
that one of the best ways to prepare 
boys and girls for college is to keep 
pressure on them to read, to praise 
and talk about reading, to try to get 
students to read as good and as chal- 
lenging books as we can, but mot to 
require a certain list of books for all 
students. They can read what they 
want provided they read a large va- 
riety of good books. In other words, 
there are the two essential elements 
of requirement and guided choice. We 
believe there is nothing worse (un- 
less it be to require no reading at 
all) than to oblige a class of boys and 
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girls, before they are ready, to read 
all the classics on a certain list. In his 
book, Morning Faces, John Mason 
Brown says: 
No form of cruelty is more cruel than 
exposing the young, when still too 
young, to books and plays ill-fated 
enough to have become classics. It is 
a murderous error; the kind of sul- 
phurous mistake, of more than paving- 
stone size, for which only good in- 
tentions can be responsible .... 
Masterpieces are masterpieces not 
because such grim conspirators as par- 
ents or teachers have told us that they 
are good. They are masterpieces be- 
cause they tell us so themselves. . .. 
Yet they cannot be expected to speak 
for themselves until we are ready to 
hear them. 


Reading Period 


I make one of my five English pe- 
riods each week an “outside reading 
period,” when the students under- 
stand they must spend the time read- 
ing for pleasure, writing about books 
they have read, finding a new book to 
read (though I strongly encourage 
them to have done this before the pe- 
riod; in fact, I try to develop in them 
the habit of always having a good 
book with them to read in any school 
period when there’s some extra time), 
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or consulting individually with me 
about their reading or writing. This 
is not a “study” period; the students 
are, paradoxical as it may seem, ob- 
liged to read for pleasure. The mere 
existence of this period is a demon- 
stration that independent reading is 
important. I usually spend a part of 
each of these periods walking around 
the room seeing what each child is 
reading, sometimes asking him how 
he likes it, sometimes making a sug- 
gestion for his next book, and pick- 
ing up a general impression of how 
the reading is going. 


Reading Notebooks 


After some years of experimenting 
with requiring complete book reports 
(and finding they discouraged some 
children from admitting they’d read 
a book for fear they might have to 
write a report on it) or of asking 
only for a list of authors and titles 
(which tempted some students to list 
books they had not really read), I 
have settled on a compromise prac- 
tice: each student is required to write 
up each book he reads on not more 
than one page of a small spiral note- 
book, thus: 


Author: Robert Louis Stevenson 

Title: Treaure Island 

No. of Pages: 278 Where from? Jr. 
High Library 

Rating: Excellent, Good, Fair, or Poor 

Brief report (setting and subject): 
The book tells the adventures of 
Jim Hawkins and a pirate crew in 
search of Captain Flint’s buried 
treasure. The story takes place in 
England, on the high seas, and on a 
treasure island. 

Comment (what you thought of it; 
why and for whom you would 
recommend it): Although it _— 
slowly, it builds up to tremendous 
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suspense and is filled with action 
and mystery. I would recommend 
it for anyone, but — for 
boys who like high adventure. 


I explain to students that this enables 
me to know how much they’ve read; 
to know what books they’ve especially 
liked so that I can recommend them 
to others; to know where they got any 
book so that I can tell others; to have 
an inkling of whether or not they’ve 
understood the book; and to enable 
me to know what sort of book it is, 
since | cannot possibly read all the 
books my students read. Very few 
students find it a burden to maintain 
this notebook. Every six or eight 
weeks, I take in the notebooks and 
mark them. One mark tells how well 
the report has been done. The second 
and more important mark is my rough 
estimate of the quality of the books 
the student has read. I openly admit 
to my pupils that the “quality” mark 
is impossible to determine accurately, 
but I tell them that the mark is a 
quick way of letting them know how 
their independent reading compares 
with that normally expected of, say, a 
seventh grader in our school—whether 
or not it is up to class standards. In 
seventh grade, I would give a top 
mark to a group of books like Kon- 
Tiki, The Good Earth, A Night to 
Remember, Swiss Family Robinson, 
and Jane Eyre; an average mark for 
A Night to Remember, Little Women, 
Shane, Green Grass of Wyoming, and 
Paintbox Summer; or Yea, Wildcats! 
Boy with a Pack, Little Men, Tom 
Sawyer, and Shanghai Passage; and a 
low mark for some Carolyn Keene 
mysteries and some Landmark Books 
(the last mentioned being excellent 
but too easy for many seventh 


graders). 
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In part, the quality mark would de- 
pend on the variety of reading done 
by the student. I have no objection to 
a child’s going on an Alcott, or war 
story, or sports story jag for a month 
or two, but after that I strongly sug- 
gest some other books to him. 


Ideally, 1 would prefer to give no 
independent reading mark but rather 
to confer individually with each stu- 
dent every two or three weeks. How- 
ever, for a teacher with a full load, 
this is impossible. A mark carefully 
interpreted to the pupil, and supple- 
mented as often as possible with a 
brief comment, is much better than 
no judgment at all about his reading. 
(After I’ve marked the reports the 
first time, I usually say that hereafter 
I'll make any student copy over any 
report in which he has misspelled any 
of these words: recommend, excellent, 
exciting, author, suspense, character.) 


It is better for a reluctant reader to 
read bad or trivial stuff than to read 
nothing at all. I’m very happy when I 
can get a junior high non-reader 
started on a Hardy Boy book, or, 
much preferable, a Meader or Land- 
mark book, and I’ll let him read five 
or ten of these with only pleased 
comments on his enthusiasm before 
I’ll attempt to raise his sights a notch. 


Individual Reading Lists 


A useful device I have found for 
the poor reader, the good reader who 
just doesn’t read, and the excellent 
reader who ought to be reading better 
books is to take ten minutes during 
reading period to make out a list with 
him of ten or so books that he and I 
both agree he would probably enjoy 
and profit from. I always write down 
the list of titles and authors for the 
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student on a page of his reading note- 
book and make a copy of the list (I 
have a piece of carbon paper handy 
under my blotter) to keep in my desk 
until he has read the books, in case 
his original gets lost or left behind 
somewhere. When the list is done, | 
may say, “Now, read as many of 
these as you can”; or, for the student 
who responds well to a definite re- 
quirement, “Read eight of these be- 
fore the end of March. I'll confer 
with you then”; or, to the able stu- 
dent, “These are wonderful books 
which will stretch your mind. I en- 
joyed them, and I think you will.” 


I find Your Reading (grades 7-9) 
and Books for You (grades 10-12), 
the annotated lists prepared by the 
NCTE, very helpful as a basis for 
making these individual reading lists. 
Each of our seventh graders has a 
copy of the junior high list to guide 
his reading during the year and over 
the summer. I also find it works well 
to go with a poor student to the junior 
high library shelves and look at the 
actual books as we write the titles. 
It helps to have a library in or near 
the classroom.* 


I think many of us make the mis- 
take of insisting that a student really 
ought to finish a book that he starts. 
I usually say something like: “If you 
don’t like it, stop reading it and get 
another, but first give it a chance for 


*One year we had fun asking seventh grade 
students and their parents to list the ten books 
they had read between the ages of 10 and 14. A 
committee of the class then made a master list 
which we duplicated, showing student and 
parent preferences in order of frequency of 
mention. This caused some good discussion of 
reading at home and resulted in a useful list, 
which my students like to use. A copy will be 
sent to anyone who sends a stamped, addressed 
envelope to: Eric Johnson, Book List, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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fifty pages or so. Some enjoyable 
books start slowly.” 


Other Methods 


Another way to get students to 
read books is to ask each one to choose 
from a favorite book a passage which 
will demonstrate why he likes the 
book and to prepare to read it aloud 
to the class as vividly as he can, spend- 
ing not more than five minutes on the 
reading and a brief introductory ex- 
planation. I have each student write 
the author and title of his book on 
the board before he reads so that his 
classmates can note them down if they 
think they may want to read the book. 
(This is a good exercise in oral read. 
ing, and, before the assignment is due, 
there should be some instruction on 
how to read well aloud, with a demon- 
stration or two from the teacher.) 

I am always surprised at how many 
sood books lie unread on_ library 
shelves. I remember once weeding out 
about fifty perfectly good books that 
no one had read for two years. I piled 
them on my windowsill temporarily 
before putting them away in the 
closet. I was amazed that when my 
next two classes came in and saw 
the piles of books they asked, “What 
are those? Can we read them?” “Of 
course,” I answered with a shrug. 
“They’ve been on the shelves all the 
time,” and I gave a few minutes for 
the class to examine the books. I found 
that ten or fifteen pupils wanted to 
take some of the books out, merely 
because they had seen them for the 
first time. So now I make a point of 
te-shuffing books occasionally or 
putting ten or so on the chalk rail of 
my room without comment. 


Sometimes it is useful to bring five 
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or six books to class, say a word about 
each of them, and then ask if anyone 
wants to read them—a frank selling 
job. Or that extra five minutes at the 
end of some periods can be usefully 
employed by asking informally, “Well, 
is anybody reading any especially 
good book right now?” You usually 
get three or four hands waving en- 
thusiastically, and the enthusiasm may 
be contagious. 

I find that the outside reading note- 
books are useful in encouraging stu- 
dents to read. I may suggest to a stu- 
dent that he read another student’s 
book report (“I don’t know whether 
you'll like this book or not; why not 
see what Bob wrote about it?”), or 
that he go and ask another student 
who has read the book what he 
thought of it. Student recommenda- 
tions of books are often more persua- 
sive than those of the teacher. 

However, I try hard to sustain the 
faith (or create it, if there was none) 
of my students in book recommenda- 
tions that I make. “If I tell you you'll 
like a book, it’s because I think you'll 
like it. ’m not trying to put any- 
thing over on you! | may miss some- 
times, but I'll make an honest try. If 
I do miss, please tell me.” Some such 
approach helps to build confidence. 
Then, early in the year when I don’t 
yet know the students well, before I 
recommend a book or make out an 
individual book list, I always glance 
at the page in my gradebook where 
I have a coded notation of each pupil’s 
IQ and reading test scores (paragraph 
comprehension and vocabulary). This 
helps me to avoid wrongly estimating 
a child’s capacity, although I have to 
remember that these test scores do 
not always accurately reflect a child’s 

(Continued on page 100) 








Now They Are Real Buddies 


Carrie Stegall . 


Do teachers of subjects other than English have responsibility for teaching 
communication skills?’ How can English teachers work with other teachers in 
making these skills function throughout the school day? These old questions 
led to positive action in Holliday, Texas, where the author teaches. 


L‘* fall when the rash of in-service- 
training meetings was breaking out, 
the Holliday superintendent, Mr. 
Thomas, announced that the epidemic 
was about to infect his faculty meet- 
ings. Teachers met this information 
with moans and groans, discreetly 
muffled for obvious reasons. 

Six two-hour sessions on the follow- 
ing Monday evenings! What an an- 
noying waste of time in an already- 
too-busy schedule! To add insult to 
injury, an appraisal of the language 
arts program with tentative plans to 
improve it was to be one of the two 
fields of study. The other was guid- 
ance. Study of guidance, anyone 
would readily admit, just might yield 
practical value, but language arts! 
Heaven forbid! 

As matters stood then, English 
teachers consistently taught, drilled, 
and threatened youngsters about fa- 
cility in spelling, reading, and accept- 
able usage from grade one up, and 
yet the students graduated from high 
school with what some teachers con- 
sidered an appalling dearth of even 
elementary knowledge in the com- 
munication skills. Answers to essay- 
type tests were so poorly constructed 
that some teachers refused to devote 
necessary time to checking them. Crit- 
ical and analytical thinking in writing 
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and in interpreting the printed page 
was almost nil. There seemed to be so 
little hope of arriving at a plan that 
would improve the situation. 

Anyway, many reasoned, the re- 
sponsibility of teaching the commu- 
nication skills clearly rested with the 
English teachers. If they themselves 
could not handle these language prob- 
lems, who could? Why did all of the 
teachers have to waste a half dozen 
evenings listening to their problems? 
The other teachers had problems of 
their own. Such disgruntled comments 
were tossed back and forth ven- 
omously. 

Nevertheless, the program began, 
and the first meeting was a “dud” be- 
cause there was no common meeting 
ground, not even willingness, among 
twenty-two faculty members. Within 
the local group there was no effective 
“liaison officer” to draw the English 
and the “non-English” teachers to- 
gether in a common cause. 

Fortunately, the superintendent had 
previously employed the services of 
two coordinators, Professors Harlan 
Steph and N. J. Guillet of nearby 
Midwestern University, who were 
present at the first meeting. As they 
observed the indecisive battle raging 
beneath the surface, they suggested 
that Mr. Thomas appoint a steering 
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committee, the purpose of which 
would be to search for a common 
meeting ground for all the teachers. 

In searching for this common meet- 
ing ground, the steering committee 
first collected complaints from non- 
language-arts teachers. What did they 
most desire from the English teachers? 
Almost with one voice they answered 
that they wanted their students taught 
to read, to speak, to write legibly and 
clearly. Then, what did the English 
teachers want from the other teachers? 
Again, almost in unison, came a reply, 
“We want them to give our students 
opportunities in their classes to use 
what we attempt to teach them in our 
English classes.” 

Finally, here, at least, was a small 
beginning. Until now English teachers 
had been uselessly beating their heads 
against brick walls and, unfortunately, 
would continue to do so until students 
were made to realize that they must 
transfer knowledge gained in English 
classes to practical application in their 
other classes. The “non-English” 
teachers, on the other hand, had felt 
no responsibility for providing oppor- 
tunities in their classes for students to 
practice what they were attempting 
to learn elsewhere. They were, it 
seems, more or less unaware that all 
teachers are English teachers or should 
be. 

Later in the meetings, with the im- 
partial coordinators deftly directing 
the group discussions and humorously 
and effectively airing the grievances of 
the formerly opposing groups, the 
battle dust cleared away, and con- 
structive plans were laid. 


Positive Ste ps 


First, an English teacher suggested 
that the history teacher, the science 
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teacher, the shop teacher—all teachers 
—give students opportunity to speak. 
Second, having given this opportunity, 
all teachers should require a certain 
standard of performance within their 
classes. They should demand that 
gross usage be weeded out of class 
discussions. 

At this point a history teacher, and 
incidentally the football coach, ad- 
vanced the idea that correcting stu- 
dents’ oral usage before the class 
would be so inhibiting to the timid 
ones that they would withdraw into 
their shells, and irreparable psy- 
chological damage would be done. 

Other teachers pounced on this 
theory as baseless, and after lively dis- 
cussion the majority of the faculty 
members agreed that with proper rap- 
port established between a teacher 
and a class, there was no point in one’s 
pussyfooting around the grave prob- 
lem of effective oral usage within the 
classroom. 

Then another English teacher sug- 
gested that not only should every 
teacher be the guardian of acceptable 
oral usage within his classroom, but 
that he should also adequately check 
written work. Naturally this brought 
forth smothered ejaculations from the 
“non-English” teachers. One asked, 
“What can be done in the classes of 
those teachers who don’t know enough 
about sentences to correct a child’s 
sloppy or vague construction?” 

This much-to-be-expected question 
was tossed about enthusiastically and 
exhaustively. The majority of the fac- 
ulty finally agreed that a good job of 
teaching acceptable and effective com- 
munication in all classes could be done 
only through the cooperation of all 
teachers. 

Therefore, at the close of the series 
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of in-training meetings the high school 
principal assigned “buddies” to all 
English teachers. For example, the 
geography, science, and math teachers 
in the eighth grade were buddies to 
the eighth-grade English teacher. Spe- 
cific plans to work cooperatively 
rested in the hands of the buddies. A 
first glance at such a problem might 
lead the casual observer to infer that 
the plan, though theoretically good, 
was practically unsound because of 
overloading the English teacher. Such 
was not the case because instead of 
more work, other work was_ sub- 
stituted. 


Cooperative Projects 


The math teacher, in order to en- 
courage reasoning and to give oppor- 
tunity to capture that reasoning on 
paper, asked for a short paper on 
“How to Find a Batting Average.” 
The English teacher, his buddy, then 
used the paper as required work in 
expository writing. The writing of 
that brief, clear, and concise explana- 
tion fixed in the mind of the math 
student the how’s and wherefore’s of 
principles he needed. With the first 
draft, when the student went “all 
around the Mulberry bush” to make 
his explanation, the teacher moved in 
with her really practical teaching. 
Verbosity was chucked out the win- 
dow, and the student, following the 
shortest path between two points, pro- 
duced a clear and easily understood 
paper. 

The math teacher reported that 
thereafter there was a perceptible ef- 
fort among his students to “boil out 
the dross” when they struggled to un- 
derstand new math principles. Perhaps 
the greatest value they received was 


an awakening to the fact that the 
study of English is, more or less, the 
acquiring of skills they need in their 
“more practical” studies. 

A gratifying and challenging experi- 
ence in cooperative planning between 
this writer and one of her buddies 
came about through the eighth 
graders’ study of dairy and beef cattle. 
The geography teacher wanted his 
pupils to write a short paper on “The 
Differences Between Dairy Cattle and 
Beef Cattle.” 

Since this writer’s knowledge of the 
subject was very limited, the problem 
seemed a fair test of the efficiency of 
the school’s buddy system. The geog- 
raphy teacher made the assignment in 
his class a day or two before the 
paper was to be written in the Eng- 
lish class. The students wondered what 
the school was coming to with such 
“screwy” ideas—writing a geography 
paper in an English class! 

After reviewing the geography 
teacher’s instructions about the writing 
of the paragraph, the English teacher 
reminded her students that their chief 
task was to inform her. It mattered 
little at all whether they produced 
mechanically perfect papers if they 
failed to enlighten her. Her only 
knowledge, she cautioned them, was 
that all cattle had four legs and that 
some gave milk while others produced 
meat. 

During the actual writing of the 
papers, an atmosphere of “men at 
work” prevailed. Each student ap- 
proached his problem with interested 
determination. It was the first time 
that several of the “problem” boys 
had ever made any noticeable effort 
to write a paragraph assignment in 
English. Apparently this one made 
sense to them. 
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When the papers came in, the 
teacher first read them and marked 
in red all errors in mechanics and 
construction. Frequently she chal- 
lenged statements. One child wrote, 
“The main difference between dairy 
and beef cattle is that beef cattle turn 
the food they eat into muscle and fat 
almost immediately.” But nowhere in 
his paragraph did he parallel this with 
information about dairy cattle. The 
teacher pencilled a note to this effect 
in the margin. 

Another pupil wrote, “The differ- 
ence between the beef cows and the 
dairy cows is that beef cows are big 
and blocky and they have better and 
tender meat. The milk that the beef 
cows produce is not very rich and it 
doesn’t have as much cream in it as 
the dairy cow’s. So you know why 
the beef cattle are better for meat than 
for milk.” 

In red in the margin by the second 
sentence the teacher wrote, “I thought 
cream made milk rich,” and by the 
third one she wrote, “No, I don’t. 
Why?” Further on in the paragraph 
the child repeated the third sentence 
without having added any informa- 
tion, and the teacher wrote, “I still 
don’t know. Why?” 


Needless to say, when the teacher 
had finished reading and evaluating 
these papers, she was not informed. 
However, after discussing the papers 
with the geography teacher, who had 
not yet read them, she suggested that 
he allow the students to clarify their 
Vague statements as they made their 
grammatical corrections. The pupils 
were, of course, not given the oppor- 
tunity for further study of content 
material. They were instructed merely 
to make clear to the English teacher 
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what they originally attempted to tell 
her. 

Thus, a second period was spent in 
correcting and clarifying meaning 
even before the geography teacher 
saw the themes. Since he was the au- 
thority on the content, the English 
grade was withheld until he had eval- 
uated them. This was a positive effort 
to teach students that what they said 
held priority in importance over how 
they said it. After all, effective com- 
munication is the first aim of the Eng- 
lish class. 

If the student made an A in content 
under the geography teacher’s evalua- 
tion, then the English grade was based 
on A as the highest possible grade. 
Mechanical errors and all other mis- 
takes of composition, rated at one 
point each, were subtracted from the 
A to arrive at an English grade. If 
the content grade was B, then the 
English grade was based on B as the 
highest possible grade in English, with 
points for mechanical and grammatical 
errors subtracted from B. 


Values of the Plan 


With no provision for an adequate 
testing program to record the actual 
results of the buddy system within the 
school, it is, of course, impossible to 
quote statistics about the results of 
this experiment. However, the values 
attained within the groups of those 
most deeply concerned are intensely 
gratifying. 

First, the students know that the 
exact choice of words, careful sen- 
tence structure, correct spelling, and 
acceptable usage learned in their Eng- 
lish classes are essential equipment for 
the exchange of information and ideas 
in other classes. Second, the “non- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Writing Diamonds 


Henry S. Bissex 
Newton High School 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


A diamond is a particular kind of para- 
graph. It asks the pupil to use sentence 
variety, but the variety is strictly pre- 
scribed. After he has written simple, 
compound, complex, and compound- 
complex sentences (in that order), he 
reverses the sequence and goes back to 
a simple sentence. This process yields 
him seven sentences in all, since there 
will be two of each of the three basic 
forms; and there will be just one com- 
pound-complex sentence, the one in the 
middle. The pupil must attend diligently 
to the sense of the paragraph at the same 
time that he is constructing sentences of 
particular form. The paragraph will be 
artificial, of course, — lacking in 
unity, and weak in some references; but 
the practice will call the pupil’s atten- 
tion to problems of form and content. 
He must attend to the form of his 
thoughts. 

The long version of the diamond, illus- 
trated by the paragraph above, is called 
a seven-carat diamond. The three-carat 
diamond, which has a complex sentence 
between two simple sentences, may be 
as far as some pupils can go. Either ver- 
sion supplies the same ge 

One of the reasons for diamond-writ- 
ing comes under the heading of teacher 
conservation. The pupil too often pro- 
duces a paragraph in ten or fifteen min- 
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utes; yet the teacher spends five or ten 
minutes correcting it. It is all backwards 
for the teacher to spend that much time 
oe improvements when the pupil 
had no clear idea of what he was trying 
to do in the first place—other than to get 
the assignment in. Any technique that 
slows down the rate at which the pupil 
composes is worth examining, and any 
device that speeds up correcting is worth 
trying. 

Objections to diamond-writing ut 
well-founded. Should the sentence fit the 
thought or should the thought fit the 
sentence? It is obvious that the form 
should be, will be, determined by the 
thought. But this is a matter of compet- 
ing values, not absolutes; the objection to 
diamonds is also the objection to sonne- 
teering. The values are those of any for- 
mal framework for thinking, although | 
do not suggest that there is any training 
of the mind here that transfers easily to 
normal writing. Still, the pupil must con- 
trol his thought and he must control his 
expression. He senses the difficulties of 
the perhaps mysterious interplay of the 
two. 

Diamonds do not run entirely counter 
to linguistic principles. They are exer- 
cises in traditional grammar, but it is 4 
basic kind of grammar, and there are 
clear fon 


es. As it stands, the exer- 
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cise tests whether the pupil can manage 
clauses. The rules of the game state that 
each clause must be a full clause; that is, 
each must have a subject-verb combina- 
tion physically present. (One of the 
breaking points of formal grammar is, of 
course, the abridged or elliptical clause 
whence the pupil gets the notion that 
parsers of sentences must be clairvoyant 
in order to see what is “left out.”) Thus, 
although the base is traditional, there is 
a descriptive spirit. The clause may be a 
verb complement or subject of a verb, or 
it may be a noun or verb modifier. But it 
must be an “all-present-and-accounted- 
for” subject-verb combination. 
Diamond-writing is not “the answer” 
to anything. It is a trick; but it may be a 
serviceable trick. For those who are in 
the valley between the twin summits of 
Impossible Latin Grammar and Inaccessi- 
ble Descriptive Linguistics, it may be one 
device for the analysis of basic elements 
under “truce” conditions. It has its appli- 
cations to rhetoric, of course; and it may 
serve to teach some terminology needed 
in theme correction without necessitating 
the rejection or embrace of an entire 
philosophy of grammar. One pressing 
question is: “What’s the assignment for 
tomorrow?” This is not the great issue in 


the teaching of English today; it is 
merely a pressing question. Pupils must 
work at something definite. 

Diamonds do teach pupils at least one 
thing. They teach that after plowing 
through a sentence of great complexity, 
of involved clause construction and com- 
pound phrases, after winding through the 
forest to the bright glade of the author’s 
thought, the reader needs something that 
will give him some relief, that will allow 
him to fix the thought in mind. Short 
sentences fix thoughts. 

How much diamond-writing should 
there be? At Newton High School we 
used the exercise twice in the sophomore 
year, once as a part of the summary of 
sentence analysis and once as one test of 
control of sentence variety. No one here 
has suggested that diamond-writing be 
extensive. Its value would be diminished 
if it became a routine; its value would be 
lost if pupils confused diamond-writing 
with competence in English prose. Dia- 
mond-writing is a minor application of 
the principle of variety of approaches to 
clear objectives. Pupils need to hammer 
at the same things, yet these same things 
must be always new. The diamond is one 
small item in a mine of possibilities. 


Meet Me at the Fair 


Robert Shostak 
Peekskill High School 
Peekskill, New York 


The never-ending task of getting stu- 
dents to read outside the classroom and 
encouraging them to establish libraries 
of their own has now become a responsi- 
bility of both teacher and pupil at Peeks- 
kill High School. Moreover, it is a job 
which has proved to be fun, financially 
rewarding, and has increased the amount 
of reading done outside of class. We have 
achieved these results through what we 
call our annual Book Fair. 

The idea for the Book Fair was first 
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presented to us by a representative of a 
well-known paperback publishing house. 
The plan, in brief, was to set aside a day 
during the school week when students 
would have the opportunity to browse 
through an assortment of books, inex- 
pensively published (and priced) in 
paperback editions, and choose any that 
might strike their fancy to purchase for 
their own libraries. The proposition was 
presented to the American English Club, 
including the added inducement of a 
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small percentage to be paid by the com- 
pany for each book sold. The suggestion 
took hold immediately and plans for our 
first Book Fair were begun at once. 

The success of that first Fair in which 
one thousand books were sold (an aver- 
age of two books per student, realizing 
a net profit of approximately $65, used 
by the club to provide prizes for pro- 
ficiency in senior English elective 
courses) led to even more enthusiastic 
student participation this year. And the 
nature of the activity not only provided 
club members with important responsi- 
bilities, but reached out to touch every 
member of the student body. 

First a committee arranged with a pub- 
lishing company to have a selection of 
books delivered to the school. Because of 
the successful venture last year the stu- 
dents decided to hold the Fair on three 
consecutive days. Another group then 
arranged to have the books attractively 
displayed. This was done with the co- 
operation of the school librarian who 
provided the necessary accommodations 
for the display. At the same time, still 
another committee set up a complete 
schedule of visitations covering the three 
days of the Fair which allowed all Eng- 
lish classes to visit the library at least one 
class period during the sale. (This ar- 
rangement naturally gives the teacher an 
opportunity to discuss the nature of some 
of the volumes and answer any questions 
posed by members of the class.) 
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The actual purchasing of the books 
was done in the library, with students 
handling all sales. They collected the 
money, recorded the number and titles 
of books sold and the names of pur- 
chasers, and handled any other of the 
financial details attached to the sale. One 
of the most important jobs was accom- 
plished by the publicity people. Using 
the tactics of the Madison Avenue pro- 
motional geniuses, they bombarded the 
school corridors with gayly decorated 
posters, piped jingles through the 
school’s public address system, and 
topped their drive off with a “book char- 
acter contest.” 

The contest was held on the day pre- 
ceding the Fair when each member of 
the American English Club came to 
school dressed as a character from one of 
the books on sale in the library. A list of 
all participating characters was drawn up 
beforehand and a number assigned to 
each costumed student. Contest ballots 
with the numbers of all contestants writ- 
ten on them were then printed and dis- 
tributed through the homerooms to 
every student in school—the object of the 
contest being to identify correctly the 
character and book represented by each 
costumed club member. This year even 
teachers in the English Department 
caught the spirit of this project and 
came to school (and taught) in some of 
the most elaborate costumes of all. The 
award for the winner? A book, of course! 


Personal Interviews 


James M. Stamper 
Wells High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Motivation. As one of the activities in- 
volved in writing research papers, my 
English 8 classes at Wells High School 
arranged and carried out interviews with 
people considered authorities in the fields 
in which the students were conducting 
their studies. This activity grew spon- 


taneously out of the interests of the 
students. They felt that talking to pro- 
fessionals would give them first-hand 
information, a deeper insight into the 
topics under study, and an experience 
valuable in many other ways. I was very 
elated over their interest and suggested 
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to the students that the experience of 
participating in such interviews would be 
very helpful to them later when they 
faced the problem of seeking employ- 
ment. With my encouragement, the stu- 
dents decided to write letters asking for 
interviews, to discuss the procedures of 
interviewing, to formulate plans and 
forms for the activity, and to go through 
with the interviews if the responses to 
the letters were favorable. To prepare 
the students for this activity, we spent 
several class days working out the plans 
and discussing the procedures. 


Discussion. In our discussion of inter- 
views, we decided that, broadly speaking, 
an interview is any formal face-to-face 
conversation designed for the exchange 
of information. We discussed cursorily 
the newspaper interview, one that con- 
sists of a one-way flow of information; 
the interview between a buyer and seller, 
one in which both ask and answer ques- 
tions; and the interview for employment, 
one that consists of a mutual question- 
and-answer exchange. We decided that 
ours would most likely be similar to the 
last one mentioned. Out of our discussion 
grew points to observe when participat- 
ing in an interview: 

1, A person should make an appoint- 
ment by letter or phone. Ours would 
be made by letter. 

2. He should explain the purpose of 
the interview. We wrote this ex- 
planation in the letters. 

3. He should introduce himself prop- 
erly. We practiced introductions in 
class. 

4. He should make his dress and gen- 
eral appearance conducive to the 
establishment of good rapport. We 
discussed good grooming. 

5. He should anticipate questions that 
may be asked of him. 

6. He should be prepared to ask in- 
telligent questions relative to his 
topic. 

7. He should know something about 
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the person to whom he talks. 
8. He should express his thanks for 
the time given to him. 


Activity. The first step in carrying 
through this activity was to find a local 
person considered an authority on the 
topic under study. Each student had to 
do this by himself, without assistance. 
The second step was to write a letter 
asking for an interview. The students 
were reminded that the letters should 
measure up to the qualities brought out 
in our discussion of the business letter. 
As the letters were written, I offered my 
criticism and entered marks in my record 
book. If revisions were necessary, the 
students made them, got my approval, 
and then mailed the letters. 

Another part of this activity was to 
devise an interview form in order to cry- 
stallize exactly what the student intended 
to do at the interview, what questions he 
intended to ask, what questions he ex- 
pected from the other person, and what 
responses the student intended to give. 
The form had to be submitted for my 
approval before the time of the inter- 
view. 


Results. Although the students enjoyed 
all of the steps involved in gathering in- 
formation and in writing their papers, 
they liked, perhaps above all, the per- 
sonal interviews. They interviewed uni- 
versity professors, city government offi- 
cials, United Nations representatives, 
directors of narcotics bureaus, judges of 
courts handling juvenile delinquency, 
executives of big businesses, ministers, 
social workers, authorities on Indian 
reservations, education editors of some 
of the Chicago papers, and many other 
prominent persons. Some of their verbal 
and written reports (all students had to 
write reports of their interviews) were 
very interesting and exciting. Some stu- 
dents suggested that we try to get some 
of these prominent people to come to the 
school to talk to the student body in 
assembly programs. We hope to act on 
this suggestion this year. 
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A Functional Unit on Occupations 


Luther Allison 
Wachusett Regional High School 
Holden, Massachusetts 


A unit on occupations makes sense to 
high school seniors. The writer recently 
taught such a unit for six weeks. 

In the classroom were two file drawers 
with up-to-date Science Research Associ- 
ates occupational material, B'nai B'rith 
guidance material, and many pamphlets 
and posters. In a nearby room were bul- 
letins from colleges, technical schools, 
business schools, and miscellaneous 
schools, grouped by types of training 
offered. 

The students sat at tables arranged in 
a U-shape to encourage participation and 
create informality as well as to provide 
considerable writing space. The class had 
access to school typewriters in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

At the outset, the writer and the stu- 
dents set up these objectives: (1) Read- 
ing—to read from many sources about 
selected occupations; (2) Writing—to 
write letters, fill in blank forms, report 
interviews, and write summaries; (3) 
Speaking—to tell other members of the 
class, either through talks or panels, the 
results of their individual work; (4) Lis- 
tening—to hear others’ talks and to hear 
speakers. 

The class chose these occupations for 
their study: automobile manufacturer, 
beautician, beef-cattle raiser, bulldozer 
operator, business administrator, dentist, 
draftsman, aeronautical engineer, civil 
engineer, fisherman, automobile me- 
chanic, general mechanic, model, motion 
picture projectionist, nurse, airplane 
pilot, receptionist, secretary, medical sec- 
retary, shovel operator, elementary 
teacher, high school teacher, and truck 
driver. 

Twenty activities were completed by 
the students: 

(1) Time was given for each student 


to read available information on the oc- 
cupation selected for his six-weeks 
study. The materials could be taken 
home for reading. 

(2) Many students ordered free and 
inexpensive materials from lists to supple- 
ment what was available. At the end of 
the unit, many of the pupils voluntarily 
left these with the writer for use with 
future classes. 

(3) Each student wrote a letter to 
someone in the occupation chosen, in 
order to get first-hand information about 
the job. 

(4) Students wrote letters of thanks to 
the persons who had answered the letters 
requesting information. 

(5) Each student arranged and carried 
out an interview, where possible, with 
someone in the occupation being studied. 

(6) Each wrote a letter of thanks to 
the person he had interviewed. 

(7) Everyone was responsible for 
searching elsewhere for materials dealing 
with the occupation being studied. 

(8) Pupils collected relevant pictures 
and clippings from newspapers and mag- 
azines. 

(9) If the occupation being studied 
was one for which any training beyond 
high school was required, the student 
read from materials of colleges or schools 
that gave such training. 

(10) Such students practiced filling 
out blanks for colleges or training 
schools. 

(11) Some students also wrote letters 
of application to a college or training 
school, asking for part-time employment 
during the academic year. Sending of 
these letters was optional. 

(12) Each student constructed a pet 
sonal data sheet, usable with applications 

(13) Each student who wished to do 
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so took the U. S. Employment Service 
Aptitude Test. 

(14) Speakers were brought into the 
classroom. They represented a state 
university, a technical school, an agricul- 
tural school, an apprenticeship program, 
a teachers college, a nursing school, and 
a business school. One school which 
could not send a speaker sent a film. 

(15) Those who wished took the 
Scholarship Qualifying Test. 

(16) Each pupil made a vocabulary list 
of unfamiliar words he heard or found 
in his study. 

(17) Each pupil made a talk or par- 
ticipated in a panel on the occupation he 
had studied. 

(18) Using the material collected, each 
pupil made notes on 3 x 5 cards, using 
appropriate “slugs”; he expanded these to 
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paragraphs; then he wrote a theme, com- 
plete with footnotes and bibliography. 

(19) Having collected the material 
above, including carbon copies of letters 
written and write-ups of interviews, each 
pupil made an attractive booklet. 

(20) The pupils displayed their com- 
pleted booklets. 

To the teacher who sees virtue in 
teaching such a unit, but who hesitates, 
the writer would add these assurances: 
Pupils are interested in occupations. It is 
possible to teach correctness in spelling, 
sentence structure, principles of com- 
position, neatness, and accuracy in such 
work as this. At the same time, others 
outside the school become interested in 
what they can contribute when the 
school comes to them for help. 





THE RUN: A Parable for Tired Teachers 


My habit was to stop at noon and call 

The dogs in for a rest and rest myself, 

And I had stopped beside a spring as green 

As stones it kept alive in spite of fall; 

A small, high sun etched shadows with the trees 
And sparkled ice-spews bulging plains of sand. 
I sat against a turkey oak to watch 

The dogs come in and wade and lap and turn 
Toward me to question if we stopped there long 
Enough for them to flop down in dead drifts; 
And one by one they lay down at my feet, 
Except old Doc who must have one last run. 


Except old Doc. There always is old Doc 

To sense a fresher track and rouse the pack; 

The lame dogs raised tired heads at his sharp cry, 
The young dogs sped once more on the vague run. 
And I who whooped them on before the sun 
Could only stumble tiredly after them. 


lowa City, lowa 


— Marion Montgomery 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


HOW SUCCESSFUL ARE THE 
writing laboratories established at those 
colleges and universities which have dis- 
continued the traditional remedial Eng- 
lish sections? A brief report in the Oc- 
tober issue of Purdue English Notes on 
the Writing Laboratory experiment at 
Purdue indicates that the project has 
been quite successful. 

Of the 222 students who voluntarily 
signed up for work in the Laboratory in 
the fall of 1956, some 62 percent were 
able to pass the regular English course. 
In the fall of 1957, 57.8 percent who 
sought help in the Laboratory were able 
to pass the regular course. 

Proceeding on the “fairly reasonable 
assumption that most of these students 
would have failed if they had not got 
help from the Writing Lab,” the report 
concludes, “we may regard the figures 
as impressive.” The report adds that 
there is no indication that the influx of 
poorly trained students into regular sec- 
tions has resulted in increasing the num- 
ber of failures or “a lowering of stand- 
ards.” 


WITH ITS PURPOSE “TO CREATE, 
produce, and distribute a full-year course 
in the humanities, designed to replace 
the ‘traditional’ courses in 11th-grade 
English,” the Council for a Television 
Course in the Humanities for Secondary 
Schools began early in November to 
film the first twelve lessons of the Pilot 
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Course, according to an announcement 
by Floyd Rinker, Executive Secretary. 

Featuring Clifton Fadiman and Yale 
University Professors Maynard Mack 
and Bernard M. W. Knox as teachers, 
the Pilot Course is structured as a unit 
with two background lessons on the 
scope of the humanities, and a series of 
ten lessons on Our Town, Hamlet, and 
Oedipus Rex. This initial course will be 
tested this spring in Boston, Chicago, 
and Hagerstown (Maryland) schools. 
After an extensive evaluation, the course 
will be made available to all secondary 
schools, possibly in 1960. 

Intended for all students in the elev- 
enth grade, college-bound or terminal, 
the proposed course of some 126 half- 
hour lessons has the following three main 
objectives: “First, it aims to stimulate 
the student’s critical and creative intel- 
ligence. Second, it aims to improve his 
communication skills—not only reading, 
writing, and speaking, which are tradi- 
tional, but also seeing and listening. 
Third, it aims to give him a preliminary 
awareness of the sweep of Western civi- 
lization, which is his bountiful heritage.” 

Projected plans call for the entire series 
being made available to all secondary 
schools in the United States for the fall 
term of 1960. With the films are to be 
offered a set of specially designed paper- 
back editions of books to be studied in 
the course, plus an extensive kit of teach- 
ing aids. Formed in the spring of 1957 
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by a group of English teachers in the 
Greater Boston area, the Council is sup- 
ported by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 


FOSTERING PERSONAL DEVEL- 
opment through literature becomes a 
reality rather than a catch-phrase when 
English teachers clear up a few miscon- 
ceptions about students and their reading, 
writes Joseph Mersand in the November 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 

A synthesis of the writer’s discussion 
of misconceptions and positive alterna- 
tives follows: Teachers can no longer 
assume that students entering high school 
have the ability to read on their grade 
level; thus teachers must assume the 
responsibility for maintaining the skills 
already acquired and providing remedi- 
ation for skills undeveloped or under- 
developed. Any insight into adolescent 
pyschology and learning argues against 
the practice of assigning “a portion of a 
hallowed classic” to every student and 
expecting that comprehension, apprecia- 
tion, and noticeable growth will result. 
Rather, the teacher must know a great 
many books on various reading levels 
and be cognizant of the interests and 
abilities of each of his students. The 
writer suggests, for example, the follow- 
ing books as possible alternatives to 
Silas Marner: As The Earth Turns, 
Winter Wheat, Friendship Village, 
Mountain Laurel. A variety of reading 
lists as possible teacher aids in selecting 
books is suggested. 

Meeting individual differences does not 
mean a lowering of standards. Good 
literature, and there is much of it for the 
adolescent, “is more than a match for 
the —- of paperback trash.” Per- 
sonal growth cannot be achieved alone 
by exposure to good literature. Many 
teachers with the best intentions in the 
world fail to establish contact between 
the book and the student. “Just as we 
must be ever on the alert to read new 
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(and old) books which we can utilize 
in our reading-literature program, so 
must we ever be experimenting with and 
reflecting over, and evaluating the results 
of new methods of guiding our students 
to the understanding, appreciation, and 
response to a work of literature.” 


A PAMPHLET CONTAINING AN 
annotated bibliography of educational 
materials and a sample resource unit, 
“Group and Interpersonal Relations in 
Our School,” has been prepared by a 
committee of English Teachers, cur- 
riculum specialists, and librarians in New 
York City for use with tenth-year Eng- 
lish classes. The unit suggests numerous 
activities aimed at improving the listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing abili- 
ties of tenth graders and at the same time 
helping them to understand school activ- 
ities, their relations with other students 
and faculty, educational opportunities, 
future goals, and other aspects of school 
and community life. 

Most of the pamplet is devoted to an 
annotated bibliography of short stories, 
novels, and biographies related to the 
theme, “The Individual as a Member of 
the Group.” Literary titles are grouped 
under the following subtitles: Teen Age 
Problems, Overcoming Life’s Handicaps, 
Walking with the Great, The Family in 
America, Family Life in Other Lands, 
Brotherhood through Books, “Who Is 
My Brother?” People of Other Lands, 
The Past Belongs to All of Us, We All 
Play on the Team of Life, Finding One’s 
Way into the World of Work, and 
Fun and Hobbies. 

The “Reading List for the Theme 
Center ‘The Individual as a Member of 
the Group,’” including the sample unit, 
may be obtained for twenty-five cents 
from the Publications Sales Office, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


IF YOU TEACH JOURNALISM OR 
serve as advisor for high school publi- 
cations, you will be surprised by some 
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of the findings reported by Alvin E. 
Austin in Recruiting New Talent for 
News Staffs, a pamphlet distributed by 
the Wall Street Journal. During a year’s 
study, Professor Austin found that some 
200,000 students serve on the staffs of 
high school publications each year, but 
that this experience does not induce them 
to fill the annual requirements of news- 
paper publishers for 3,500 new employes. 
In fact, he reports, “. . . that the whole 
high school press operation has a definite 
minus quality as a producer of potential 
recruits. It does not attract; it repels.” 
A possible cause, according to Pro- 
fessor Austin, is this: “The girls have 
taken over. Until recently, scholastic 
publications were dominated by males; 
the boys have now abdicated. . . . Simi- 
larly in high school journalism classes 
the girls outnumber boys, two to one— 
reversing the ratio of not many years 
ago.” Another cause of the lack of in- 
terest in journalistic careers is the inade- 
quately-prepared faculty advisor, who 
is often assigned the job of supervising 
student publications in addition to his 
full-time class load. And guidance coun- 
selors, too, often fail to boost journalism 
as a career or to have up-to-date infor- 
mation available in the school library. 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED 
whether the comments you make on 
pupils’ papers are worthwhile? If so, 
take heart; read what this researcher 
found. “When the average secondary 
teacher takes time and trouble to write 
comments (believed to be ‘encouraging’) 
on student papers, these apparently have 
a measurable and potent effect upon 
student effort, or attention, or attitude, 
or whatever it is which causes learning 
to improve; and this effect does not 
appear dependent on school building, 
school year, or student ability,” con- 
cludes Ellis Batten Page in a report of 
his study, “Teacher Comments and Stu- 
dent Performance: A  Seventy-Four 


Classroom Experiment in School Moti- 


vation,” The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, August 1958. 

The study reported by Dr. Page was 
carried on with 2,139 high school stu- 
dents in grades seven through twelve, 
Teachers participating in the stud 
administered the test that they normally 
would in their subject. Test papers were 
then given a numerical score and marked 
A, B, C, D, or F. Papers with approxi- 
mately the same score were placed in 
three different categories: No Comment, 
Free Comment, or Specified Comment. 


‘Then the papers in the No Comment 


group were returned to students with 
only the numerical score and grade given 
by the teacher. The Free Comment 
papers, in addition to the score and grade, 
contained whatever comments the teach- 
er thought desirable. The papers in the 
Specified Comment group received the 
score and letter grade, plus a_ brief 
admonition after each letter, such as, 
A: Excellent! Keep it up; or F: Let's 
raise this grade! 

Effects of comments were judged by 
the scores pupils received on the next 
test given to the classes. Results on the 
second test showed that pupils whose 
first tests were in the Free Comment 
group scored highest and that those in 
the Specified Comment group achieved 
higher scores than those in the No Com- 
ment group. Students in the senior high 
years appeared to be more responsive to 
comments than junior high pupils. There 
was no experimental evidence to show 
that better pupils were more responsive 
to comments than poorer students. 


PUPILS COMPLAIN “I HAVE 
nothing to write about!” partly because 
they have not been taught to observe 
the people and things about them, de- 
clares Elizabeth Nolan in the November 
1958 Newsletter of the Michigan Council 
of Teachers of English. To teach pupils 
to observe things accurately, Miss Nolan 
offers the following suggestions. 

Send small groups of pupils to look 
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carefully at various exhibits in the school 
and have pupils make oral and written 
reports on what they observed. Discuss 
the reports in class. Also, several times 
during the year have pupils write two 
or three sentences which describe accu- 
rately something which they have ob- 
served. Read and discuss these descrip- 
tions in class. Bring reproductions of 
paintings to class and ask art students 
to lead a discussion of the paintings, 
being sure to point out details which 
other pupils miss. Have pupils find 
and read aloud in class excellent de- 
scriptions in literature. Miss Nolan also 
recommends that pupils’ sensory per- 
ception be sharpened through the study 
of poetry which appeals to the senses 
of smell, hearing, and touch. 

“A greater emphasis upon observation 
in the English classes would certainly 
win rich rewards,” concludes Miss 
Nolan. “A little training in real life 
observation will enable pupils to rec- 
ognize that they do indeed have ‘some- 
thing to write about.’ ” 


WHAT CAN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
do to help the teacher of English? The 
answer is “Plenty!” if its services are 
similar to those provided by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. Special 
collections of books for teen-agers and 
young adults are maintained in the li- 
brary. Each year Enoch Pratt librarians 
visit high schools and give book talks 
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to students in grades ten and eleven. 
“Usually there is time for two or three 
ten-minute talks, each preceded by short 
introductions to five or six related titles 
as listed in the guide, Speaking of Books, 
distributed to each student at the be- 
ginning of the period,” writes Arthur H. 
Parsons, Jr., in the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, September-October 1958. 

Book fairs, too, are set up to give 
seniors an overview of the Library’s 
extensive collection and services avail- 
able to adult citizens of Baltimore. 
“Staged usually in the school libraries,” 
writes Mr. Parsons, “the fairs feature 
colorful booths, decorated and arranged 
with materials on personality, home- 
making, college, careers, art, music, and 
the international scene, as well as modern 
and classic best sellers.” 

Librarians in the Baltimore Public 
Schools and in the Pratt Library work 
together in preparing reading lists suit- 
able for pupils in each grade from seven 
through twelve. Teachers use these lists 
as guides for recommending books for 
extensive reading. Also, each month 
during the school year, the Pratt Library 
issues Yowre The Critic, a booklet of 
reviews edited by a board of representa- 
tives from public, private, and parochial 
schools in Baltimore. To guide and moti- 
vate student reading during the summer, 
the Library distributes the pamphlet 
Go Places with Books in the city high 
schools. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


NOW THAT BORIS PASTERNAK, 
the Russian poet and novelist, has won 
the Nobel prize for literature for 1958, 
and his novel, Dr. Zhivago, is so popular, 
he is belatedly getting some of the rec- 
ognition in the United States that his 
work, especially his poetry, merits. A 
very revealing analysis of Pasternak’s 
work is Renato Poggioli’s “Boris Pas- 


ternak” (Partisan Review, Fall 1958). 
Pasternak’s works include several vol- 
umes of lyric poetry, a long narrative 
poem, Lieutenant Schmidt, dealing with 
the revolt on the battleship Potemkin in 
1917, and a collection of short stories. 
His works certainly show an awareness 
of the Russian Revolution, but they are 
for the most part deeply introspective 
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lyric poems. His language has much of 
the tension and paradox of that of Donne 
and the metaphysicals and is made up of 
mental balance and emotional stress. A 
typical Pasternak poem will have two 
different and even opposite phases. “The 
first is a moment of eruption and irrup- 
tion of frenzy and paroxysm; the second, 
which often overlaps the first, is the 
moment when matter seems to harden 
and freeze. Burning rivers of lava congeal 
at a nod.” As for Pasternak’s prose, 
Dr. Zhivago is his most outstanding 
work. What particularly impresses 
Poggioli about the novel is its resem- 
blance to War and Peace. Both novels 
deal with the effect of history on men’s 
lives and both oppose another set of 
values to history. For Tolstoi these values 
center in the family which triumphs 
over the destructive forces of history, 
but for Pasternak they involve the strug- 
le of the human soul to discover and 
fulfill itself in its individual way. In 
Poggioli’s estimation, Pasternak’s greatest 
achievement is his poetry, for Dr. 
Zhivago, though very impressive, is loose 
in structure. 


ANOTHER ILLUMINATING ARTI- 
cle about Pasternak is Moijmir Soukup’s 
“Pasternak and the Cold War” (New 
Republic, December 5, 1958), which 
points out how Dr. Zhivago has become 
involved in the cold war with the result 
that the book is greatly misunderstood 
by large numbers of people. Both the 
Russians and Western officials and even 
critics tend to exaggerate the book’s 
anti-Communist orientation. The Russian 
press denounces Pasternak as a traitor 
for his criticisms of the Soviet Union 
in Dr. Zhivago, while that of the West 
praises him as an all-out opponent of 
Communism. Neither view, however, 
is correct. It is true Pasternak shows 
that the Russian regime makes life un- 
bearable for Zhivago. But Zhivago does 
not represent any very large group of 
people nor is his opposition an act of 


a free man. Zhivago opposes the regime 
compulsively because his pre-Revolution 
values are so deeply internalized that he 
must resist. He would do the same re- 
gardless of the regime’s ideology because 
he simply cannot live under such a 
government. Zhivago’s inflexibility is not, 
however, that of Pasternak himself who 
has both opposed the regime and yet 
recognized its difficult position in dealing 
with him. That the novel is so misinter- 
preted results to a considerable extent 
from the fact that the Nobel Prize 
Committee, in the utterances of its chair- 
man, suggested that one very important 
reason for awarding the prize to Paster- 
nak was his courageous opposition to 
the Russian government in writing such 
a novel. Immediately afterwards the 
Russian government began denouncing 
Pasternak, and Western spokesmen began 
praising him lavishly as a dedicated anti- 
Communist, despite the fact that in 
earlier reviews of Dr. Zhivago they did 
not particularly emphasize its political 
orientation. 


ONE OF JAMES JOYCE’S MOST 
celebrated and moving short stories is 
“The Dead,” the concluding work in 
The Dubliners. In “Backgrounds of 
‘The Dead’” (Kenyon Review, Fall 
1958), Richard Ellmann presents some 
interesting material dealing with the 
composition and meaning of the story. 
Ellmann emphasizes the considerable 
autobiographical material in the story. 
This is seen particularly in the fact 
that Gabriel Conroy’s discovery, just as 
he is looking forward almost to a second 
honeymoon with his wife, that she is 
still in love with a young man who 
sacrificed his life for her parallels a 
situation involving Joyce and his wife 
Nora. Mrs. Joyce also had known 4 
young man who loved her so much 
that he gave his life to her, with the 
result that Joyce felt somewhat 4s 
Gabriel did that the dead man was still an 
active force in his wife’s consciousness. 
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Disheartened as Gabriel is at this discov- 
ery, which makes his own life almost 
seem futile, he is still able to appreciate 
the particular qualities in Michael Furey 
and Gretta, his wife, that made their love 
understandable, and is able to realize 
how interrelated are all human lives. The 
snow, falling throughout all of Ireland, 
symbolizes this mutuality of the living 
and the dead. The personal significance 
of the story may be that it is a vindica- 
tion of Ireland, for, despite all of the 
features of Irish life that are pathetic in 
the story, especially Gabriel’s discovery 
of his own inadequacies, there is much 
that is admirable in the particular quali- 
ties of passion in Gretta and Michael 
and the generosity, sympathy, and un- 
derstanding of Gabriel. 


WHEN WE THINK OF STYLISTS 
in American fiction, we might refer to 
James or Faulkner, but it is unlikely that 
we would think of Edith Wharton, for 
her prose does not seem to have any 
particularly distinguishing characteristics. 
Yet, as Viola Hopkins shows, in “The 
Ordering Style of The Age of Inno- 
cence” (American Literature, November 
1958), Mrs. Wharton very masterfully 
employs diction, syntax, and imagery to 
dramatize the book’s main confliict be- 
tween individual self-fulfillment and re- 
sponsibility to society, that of New York 
aristocracy in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. Since this soci- 
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ety rests on false pretenses, though it 
has real values, Mrs. Wharton needs 
some means to indicate these two dif- 
ferent attitudes. She finds such a means 
most happily in a rich irony that per- 
vades the book. Consequently, she can 
show her dedication to order, the chief 
value of society, and yet expose that 
society’s pretentiousness and compla- 
cency at the same time, and do equal 
justice to both attitudes. Among other 
things, she employs carefully balanced 
sentences, epigrammatic phrases, and 
incongruous climax that undercuts the 
rest of a sentence. In addition, she uses 
such recurring images as those of totem, 
rites, and tribe to suggest traditional, 
rigid society, or those of falling to ex- 
press Newland Archer’s fears of aliena- 
tion from this society. Miss Hopkins 
very aptly describes the total effects of 
Mrs. Wharton’s style: 


Thus the tension between the rebel 
and the traditionalist is heightened by 
the imagery and by the epigrammatic 
sentence. On the one hand, images sus- 
tain the criticism of convention de- 
veloped through the traditional fictional 
means of incident and characterization, 
and, on the other hand, they underscore 
the dangers of lawless self-gratification. 
The finely balanced, neatly turned 
sentences lash with a whip the inanities 
of the social order while reflecting in 
their very firmness, polish, and economy 
the amenities and uprightness of that 
vanished world. 





NCTE Achievement Awards 


Information about the 1959-60 NCTE Achievement Awards will be mailed 
early in February to every senior high school in the United States, and to all sec- 
ondary section members. The NCTE Awards plan, which has been approved by 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, gives recognition to 
outstanding high school English students and recommends a carefully selected 


group of them for college scholarships. 


Any senior high school department of English that fails to receive detailed 
information by March 1, 1959, should write NCTE headquarters. 
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Sunday afternoons, NBC-TV, Wisvom: Half-hour interviews with Americans sha 
of stature, e.g., civic builder Robert Moses, anthropologist Margaret Mead, leas 
Jesuit Father John LaFarge, conductor Pierre Monteux, classicist Edith Aft 
Hamilton, literary historian Wan Wyck Brooks, scientist-educator James wat 
B. Conant, and Buddhist philosopher Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. A collection of by 
scripts from previous telecasts in this series has recently been edited by ten 
James Nelson (W.W. Norton, $3.95). y 

February 28, 12 noon, CBS-TV, Youna Propre’s Concerts: The last in the ha 
series with Leonard Bernstein. 

Edwin D. Canham, Commitment to Freedom: The Story of the Christian Science ro 
Monitor (Houghton Mifflin, 1958, $4.85). The mass media need all the ae 
traditions of excellence available to their professionals, and though the we 
Monitor is a special case because of the religious zeal that helps in its the 
production and distribution, its standards of significant journalism are ally 
effective far beyond its limited (ca. 175,000) circulation. For one thing, enot 
some 4500 newspaper offices receive it daily. The editor of the Monitor fere 
presents in this volume a loving rationale of his paper in celebration of its boo! 
fiftieth anniversary. Journalism teachers and students will find this book Peni 
an inspiration to their own better efforts. Nine dollars, by the way, will Yan 
secure a year’s subscription to the paper for your school or self—half the Ran 
regular price (1 Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass.). There is also a film Cun 
about the Monitor’s philosophy of journalism—Assignment: Mankind—avail- B 
able through Irving M. Lesser, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. pi: 
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HALF A HAMLET BETTER THAN NONE? i. 

Henry B. Maloney és : 

Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan a 

On February 24 the Old Vic Company which to work. However, within the 

will attempt to convey over CBS-TV in province of the secondary school English fod 

less than ninety minutes (9:30-11:00 teacher, an hour-and-thirty-minute Ham- pone 
p-m., EST) the essence of a drama which let might well sustain the interest of H 

is taking them just over three hours to teen-agers more completely than would i , 

play on stage. The play, of course, is the entire play. vin 

Hamlet. This is not to say that teachers should oo 
From a scholarly standpoint half a be quick to sacrifice scholarship to the dn 

loaf may be worse than none at all. It vagaries of the attention span of an aver- Tene 

would be difficult to study Hamlet, to age post-adolescent. The television ad- pie 
look for nuances and shades of meaning, aptation should serve as a stepping stone the 

to analyze the characters within the into the complete Hamlet rather than duet 

framework of the whole play, if in as an end in itself. The sequence here ward 

reality there is no whole play from is unusual but, I think, logical. Custom pst 
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arily, in our day one reads the book, 
and then, piqued by curiosity over what 
the characters would actually look like 
running around assaulting and molesting 
each other, he sees the movie. Inasmuch 
as the sequence from the printed word 
to pictorial action is from depth to 
shallowness, the order is inverted, at 
least from the educator’s point of view. 
After having ventured into chest-deep 
water one does not then learn to swim 
by squishing around in surf that barely 
touches his ankles. 

Yet, because movies fashioned from 
books outnumber books based on movie 
scenarios by roughly a hundred to one, 
the entertainment-seeker ordinarily has 
little control over the sequence in which 
the two forms come to him. Occasion- 
ally movie-makers are imaginative 
enough to transmute a novel into a dif- 
ferent genre. Thus Douglas Wallopp’s 
book, The Year the Yankees Lost the 
Pennant, formed the basis for Damn 
Yankees. In the latter, beating the Bronx 
Bombers was secondary to the charm of 
Gwen Verdon and the musical score. 
Because of these disparate values one 
could peruse the media in illogical order 
—book then movie— without detracting 
from the effectiveness of the motion 
picture. 

But ordinarily the movie can add no 
depth to the book. The pictorial media, 
motion pictures and television, are of 
their nature ephemeral and superficial. 
They obviously have little opportunity 
for the philosophic ramblings that novels 
can absorb. 

Hamlet, then, is rather unique in that 
the pictorial medium will precede the 
printed word as the means for giving 
most of the audience a look into the 
character of the introspective Dane. 
Teachers should take advantage of this 
fact by postponing detailed reading of 
the play until after the television pro- 
duction. The most systematic and re- 
warding approach would be to brief the 
class on some of the conventions of the 
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Age of Elizabeth before the telecast and 
then study the play in depth and relate 
it to the present day afterwards. 

Students who hitherto have not been 
exposed to Shakespeare should acquaint 
themselves with the structure of the 
Globe Theatre. The sparse stage fur- 
nishings of the time are significant in that 
the Old Vic has depended more heavily 
on lighting than stage trappings to create 
the mood for the Hamlet of the present 
tour. Twentieth-century audiences, even 
those who began their moviegoing dur- 
ing the time of the Frankenstein myths, 
don’t give much credence to ghosts. 
Elizabethans, on the other hand, had a 
less sophisticated attitude toward such 
shades and came to look for them in their 
plays. The fact that Hamlet was appoint- 
ed to his vengeful mission by his father’s 
ghost gave the play a spiritual overtone 
which Shakespeare’s contemporaries ap- 
preciated. Furthermore, audiences of 
the early seventeenth century were 
entertained by the concept of a play 
within a play. Shakespeare accommo- 
dated them by working “The Murder 
of Gonzago” into Hazlet. 

Swordplay no longer holds any fasci- 
nation for theatre audiences, but at one 
time customers expected to see sword- 
fighting which had a clang of authentic- 
ity to it. Moreover, with the decline of 
tragedy there has been a decrease in the 
number of deaths on the stage. Whereas 
the deaths of tragic protagonists and 
villains elicited strong feelings from the 
audience, the characters were sufficiently 
heroic or preterhuman that these feelings 
were not sentimental. The onstage death 
of a bourgeois character in a modern 
play would probably cause pity, an un- 
easy feeling not conducive to audience 
satisfaction or theatrical Jong runs. 

The exigeses on Hamlet are almost as 
wide as the library’s shelf of Shake- 
spearean criticism, and because Hamlet is 
one of the most timeless characters in 
literature, many critics have tried to in- 
terpret him in the light of their own 
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day rather in the Elizabethan context to 
which he was born. In looking for uni- 
versal truths and quotable lines which 
have survived, students must keep the 
play in the proper historical perspective. 

The television production should pro- 
vide answers to the following questions. 
Later, after students have read the play, 
they should be prepared to cite passages 
in support of their answers. 

1. Was Hamlet a misogynist or did 
he genuinely love Ophelia? 

2. Was he inordinately fond of his 
mother? 

3. With which characters does Ham- 


let put on a false front, and with which 
ones is he sincere? 

4. How is comic relief provided in 
the play? 

5. What kind of father is Polonius? 

6. At what points does chance enter 
into the plot development? 

7. How does Hamlet’s costume set 
him apart? 


8. Can Ophelia’s death be considered 


suicide? 

9. How does King Claudius com. 
pound his original crime? 

10. What religious implications are 
there in the play? 





Secondary Section News—Pittsburgh Convention 


At the Secondary Section meeting, during the Pittsburgh convention, more 
than nine hundred teachers heard Hardy R. Finch, chairman of the Secondary 
Section Committee, announce special citations to six Council members for their 
“outstanding contributions to the teaching of English in the secondary school”: 
Miriam B Booth of Erie, Pa.; Angela M. Broening of Baltimore, Md.; Luella B. 
Cook of Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert C. Pooley of Madison, Wis.; J. N. Hook, 
Executive Secretary of the National Council of Teachers of English, Champaign, 
Ill.; and Marion C. Sheridan of New Haven, Conn. 

At the annual business meeting of the Section, Virginia Belle Lowers of the 
Los Angeles Public Schools was elected chairman of the Section Nominating 
Committee, with Jarvis Bush of Milwaukee, Wis., and Dorothy Whitted of 
Delaware, Ohio, as committee members. 

The first copies of Writing, a portfolio of articles on written composition, 
were exhibited at the meeting. The publication was published by The Secondary 
NCTE Section, with Miriam B Booth as editor. 


Talks at the Section Meeting 

In a talk focusing on the teaching of writing, Luella B. Cook urged teachers 
to “put writing back into the English curriculum, not only as a necessary social 
skill, nor as a basic discipline in the pursuit of language facility, but as a vital 
force in the development of personal integrity” if they wish to meet the challenge 
of communication today. 

“The day of the ‘one-shot’ classic is about over,” Dr. Joseph Mersand said. 
“We cannot assign, if we have any insight into adolescent psychology and learn- 
ing, the next thirty-five pages of Silas Marner or A Tale of Two Cities and 
expect a feverish search for the beauties of thought and expression of either 
George Eliot or Charles Dickens and any degree of growth—intellectual, emo- 
tional, or aesthetic—from such a search.” 

In a witty treatment of the question, “Why Punctuate?” Richard Corbin 
discussed the relationship between punctuation and meaning. He pointed out 
the existence of levels of appropriateness: “Punctuation is subject to levels of ap- 
propriateness, just as a notable portion of the English vocabulary and a sub- 
stantial number of our grammatical usages are.” 


————— 
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"Elliptical Clauses" with Adverbs 


Of all the solecisms that plague Eng- 
lish teachers, the dangling construction 
especially offends our ideas of common 
sense and logic. And that variety which 
forces us to our most patient and lucid 
explanations is perhaps the dangling el- 
liptical clause we have in When bark- 
ing, I hate dogs. Feeling that simple re- 
arrangement allows little improvement, 
we set this off from its fellow-sin, the 
misplaced modifier, and explain by com- 
mon sense the dog-hater’s claim that he 
barks (When I am _ barking—“under- 
stood”). But our association of this lapse 
with equally amusing “misplacements” 
(We passed a boy and his dog who was 
carrying a fishing rod or... a boy who 
was carrying a fishing rod and his dog) 
shows us that these are much more alike 
than our separate names for them would 
indicate. This similarity should suggest 
a way of describing the fault of dangling 
constructions more exactly than we do. 
That is, we can better put a finger on 
the corrections these dangling sentences 
need by paying attention to their syn- 
tax than by discussing what they do not 
say. 

In place of ellipsis here we can use 
two assumptions which provide another 
explanation that is quite consistent with 
the patterns English sentences follow. 
The safest assumption about English 
sentence structure, if we want to be 
consistent in our point of view, is the 
assumption that any description we give 


“Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, 
Luella B. Cook, ex officio. 
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—whether of a particular sentence or of 
a typical pattern—should account for 
the arrangement as it stands. From this 
point of view we make better sense 
when we speak, for example, of subject- 
less sentences than we do by calling the 
subject “understood.” There is more to 
this than just “two ways of saying the 
same thing” about the English impera- 
tive, or request, sentence. Once we have 
opened the door to those parts of a sen- 
tence which are “understood,” it will 
be hard to decide just where to stop. 
Even the most confirmed you-under- 
stooder might not be happy with the 
classification of Tuesday and me as ob- 
jects of elliptical (or “suppressed”) 
prepositions in these sentences: He gets 
paid [on] each Tuesday. Tell [to] me 
the answer. (That is: Tell the answer 
to me.) Yet this explanation of these 
constructions seems necessary to at least 
a few grammarians who find the “under- 
stood” ellipsis a vital part of English 
grammar. But the fact that it is possible 
to explain these, with nothing “under- 
stood,” as adverbial noun and indirect 
object (as in C. C. Fries, The Structure 
of English, pp. 195, 192-193) should 
make us conscious of the need for a 
close examination of the actual con- 
struction, in both study and teaching. 


That this close examination will work 
for the “elliptical clause,” too, we may 
see by considering the very strong sim- 
ilarity of adverbs and prepositions. The 
history of English gives a clear picture 
of the derivation of prepositions from 
adverbs, and this relationship is still clear 
for all but a few of the most common 
prepositions (at, from, of, with) which 
rarely, if ever, appear as adverbs. The 
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result of this historical development is 
that almost all prepositions are adverbs, 
but only a limited number of English 
adverbs serve as prepositions, connecting 
other parts of speech. If we think, for 
the moment, of prepositions as a “select” 
group of adverbs, the solution discussed 
here might not be too startling. 


When we assume that the best ex- 
planation of a construction is the one 
that deals only with the expressed state- 
ment and that only some adverbs are 
also prepositions, we can fully appreciate 
such a treatment of certain “elliptical 
clauses” with adverbs as we find in Paul 
Roberts’ Understanding Grammar, p. 
330. Roberts tells us, “When the ellipti- 
cal clause becomes more common than 
the full clause, there is a tendency to 
construe the conjunction [adverbial, 
subordinating] as a preposition.” To il- 
lustrate this tendency, he says of the 
sentence After visiting in Lansing, we 
went on to Kalamazoo: “We may best 
say that after is a preposition with the 
gerund visiting as its object.” In this ex- 
planation we find a neat, efficient ac- 
count which leaves nothing of the sen- 
tence for us to guess at and “fill in.” 
And if grammar is not for us a guessing 
game, but rather a really serious study 
of our language, Roberts’ solution strikes 
us as the “real thing.” 

But suppose we change Roberts’ sen- 
tence to a syntactically parallel When 
visiting in Lansing, we went over to East 
Lansing. Now we are likely to balk at 
the kind of explanation he has given, 
even though we admit that the two sen- 
tences are alike. Why our hesitation 
here? All our experience with grammar, 
of course, tells us that after is both a 
preposition (After the game, we joined 
the crowd) and an adverb (After the 
game ended, we joined the crowd), but 
that when “is always” an adverb. No 
matter how frequent this “elliptical 
clause” with when is, we are not likely 
to construe it willingly as a prepositional 
phrase because when “is not” one of 


those adverbs which also function zs 
prepositions. Even Roberts, whose book 
contains many happy reconciliations of 
traditional grammar and structural analy- 
sis, will go no further than this in pur- 
suing the point he has made. 

His choice is reasonable enough in 
view of the dilemma this when- con- 
struction presents us. On the one hand, 
we have differing explanations of con- 
structions that are alike: after visiting 
and when visiting; on the other, we are 
forced to ignore the customary classifi- 
cation of when as an adverb that is not 
also a preposition. The first alternative, 
separating these constructions by dif- 
ferent explanations, does lead to an an- 
noving inconsistency—as we can see by 
comparing these sentences: Before visit. 
ing in Lansing, we stopped off in Am 
Arbor. When visiting in Lansing, we 
went over to East Lansing. After visit- 
ing in Lansing, we went on to Kale 
mazoo. What are the differences be- 
tween and among these sentences? Cer- 
tainly the grammatical parallelism is easy 
to see, and the difference of before, 
when, and after in these “elliptical 
clauses” is precisely the same as that in 
the “true” clause before/when/after we 
visited in Lansing. That is, these three 
words differ not by part-of-speech dis- 
tinctions, but as vocabulary items; they 
reflect a choice in diction among “prece- 
dent,” “concurrent,” and “subsequent” 
time-meanings. Separating when from 
the others here should disturb us just 
as much as separating during from 4 
similar set in other contexts: Defore/ 
during/after our visit in Lansing. 

The second alternative forces us to 
a disturbing decision here. Are we to It- 
define when (and while, if, and many 
another adverb in similar constructions) 
as a preposition? Such a view does per- 
haps take quite a lot of “getting used 
to.” Still, with constructions like this 
we will have to choose whether to fal- 
low an erratic and uncertain English 
grammar or to maintain a consistent de- 
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scriptive and teaching viewpoint, even 
at the cost of peace of mind. If we 
choose the latter course, and I think we 
should, we must then follow the lead 
Roberts has given us and regard the se- 
quence of an (uninflected) adverb and a 
verbal in -img as a phrase which, how- 
ever We name it, is grammatically paral- 
lel and equivalent to a prepositional 
phrase. 

We can see even better that this par- 
allelism and equivalence amounts to 
identity when we look beyond the in- 
ternal makeup of these “elliptical clauses” 
to their syntactic ties with the other 
elements in a sentence. Their likeness to 
the prepositional phrase is especially 
clear in such a “dangling” construction 
as When barking, I hate dogs, which 
Roberts uses (p. 330) to show that 
“Many elliptical adverb clauses (and 
also their prepositional and verbal equiv- 
alents) must be followed by a subject 
of the main clause that is equivalent to 
the subject omitted from the adverb 
clause.” That is, unless we correct this 
sentence by keeping the subject of the 
main clause and “filling in” the ellipsis 
—When dogs are barking, I hate them— 
we must use the would-be subject of the 
omitted clause as the subject of the 
main clause: When barking, dogs an- 
noy me. 

While Roberts’ explanation does make 
correction possible, it is no more a com- 
mentary on the grammar of the dangling 
sentence than is our suggestion that the 
sentence When he awakened, his bed- 
room door was closed says acceptably 
what is not expressed by On Awakening, 
his bedroom door was closed. The lat- 
ter certainly “dangles,” but it is prob- 
ably “elliptical” only to the extremist. 
What does bother us in such sentences 
as this, and When barking, 1..., is the 
all-too-clear grammatical clue present 
in the modifying patterns. Both the ac- 
ceptable and the dangling “elliptical ad- 
verbial clauses” serve as modifiers of 
the subject noun or noun equivalent; it is 
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for this reason that we object to a bark- 
ing J. We can further see the likeness of 
these “clauses” and the prepositional 
phrase here: When barking, dogs an- 
noy me. [Cf. When barking, 1 hate 
dogs.| When singing, she pleases me. 
[Cf. When singing, I admire her.| At 
attention, he frightens me. [Cf. At at- 
tention, I fear him.| Each of these pairs 
shows a reverse of the actor-action-goal 
relationships, but keeps the same gram- 
matical meaning: modifier, subject, verb, 
object. Although the “person or thing 
described” changes, the grammatical 
function of the introductory phrase—an 
adjective phrase modifying the subject— 
remains the same. 

The fact that only one of these six 
sentences is clearly objectionable shows 
us where to look for an explanation. The 
real fault here, and with dangling con- 
structions in general, is not in the gram- 
matical arrangement itself. There is a 
conflict between what the syntax “says” 
and what our experience leads us to ex- 
pect. When barking, I hate dogs has a 
clear meaning, but since we expect some 
other connection between / and barking, 
we reject that meaning, and call the 
expression of that meaning “wrong.” It 
is, nevertheless, no more ungrammatical 
than the statement All] sheep are fish. 
Inasmuch as these are errors, they are il- 
logical—their meanings are “untrue,” 
thus “wrong’—rather than ungram- 
matical. 

When we teach away these errors 
with exercises in modifying patterns, we 
are teaching grammar only in a “cor- 
relating” sense, as when we say that 
two nouns joined by a linking verb must 
“refer to the same thing,” or when we 
remind our students that the use of he 
and she will depend upon the state of 
affairs “in the outside world.” That is, 
we are not looking at patterns of ex- 
pression that are or are not English 
(strictly, grammar) but rather at the 
specific choices of forms and arrange- 
ments we need for a given meaning (thus 
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diction, even semantics). While this lat- 
ter purpose is necessary in our work, it 
is clearly enough apart from purely 
grammatical problems to excuse this rep- 
etition of the difference. 

Referring to only a few expressions 
like those mentioned here will not, of 
course, justify discarding elliptical from 
the grammarian’s shop talk. But neither 
does the use of the work-with-what- 
you-have principle throw the study and 
teaching of English grammar and sen- 
tence structure into confusion. It seems 
probable, on the contrary, that our re- 
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adjustment in terminology may be re- 
paid by an increased understanding of 
syntactic relationships. For what is per- 
haps the wisest evaluation of the appeal 
to ellipsis we need remember what Rob- 
erts, in another connection (prepo- 
sitional phrases, p. 224), points out: “But 
here, as usually, ellipsis merely explains 
how the construction developed; it has 
no bearing on our present feeling for the 
construction.” 


Clyde Hankey 
University of Colorado 





Stimulating Reading in the Junior High School— (Continued from page 77) 


capacity to understand and enjoy a 
book. I also often look at the child’s 
notebook to see what he has liked in 
the past, or I ask, “What are two 
books you’ve read recently and en- 
joyed?” 

To make book lists and recom- 
mendations, one has to make some 
effort to keep up with current pub- 
lications, but I find it impossible to 
read everything I should read, and 
I think a normal teacher with a heavy 
load has to patch together his fund 
of knowledge about books for junior 
high schoolers from reviews, annotated 
lists, what his students say about 
books, and rapid skimming of some 
volumes. Of course there is a large 
enough store of good authors and 
good books to attract almost any stu- 
dent without ever recommending a 
book published within the last five 
years. I see no special virtue in being 
up to the minute on current books. 
Our time can be better spent in ac- 


quainting ourselves with the hundreds 
of books which have stood the test 
of at least a few years of reading. 

Like many teachers, I use the 
Readers’ Choice budget book service 
sponsored by Scholastic magazines, 
which presents over 300 titles of good 
paperbacks available at 25¢, 35¢, and 
50¢. The whole arrangement is attrac- 
tively outlined in a pamphlet, with a 
delightfully simple method for order- 
ing. I get enough copies of this pam- 
phlet (from Readers’ Choice, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36) for each 
student to have one, and I put someone 
in charge of collecting the orders and 
the money. For two or three dollars 
a student can make a good start ona 
personal library, and when the books 
come you find your class helpfully 
saturated with attractive, good-quality 
paperback books. I order in advance 
one copy each of the most usable 
books to display in my room during 
the ordering period. 
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Probably there has never been a year 
in which more people have looked at 
education, talked about it, written about 
it, or passed judgment on it than in 
1958. These interested people have var- 
ied greatly in their reactions. There 
have been statements by a few acade- 
micians who would like to dismiss from 
schools all who cannot or will not profit 
from a strictly academic program and 
let them dig ditches. (These critics ap- 
pear to be unaware of the fact that 
most ditches nowadays are dug by high- 
ly skilled technicians operating compli- 
cated and vastly expensive machinery.) 
There have been, at the other end of the 
scale, sympathetic and approving state- 
ments by people who have visited and 
studied many schools as had the writer 
whose reactions were reported in Sat- 
urday Review for September 13, 1958. 
Between these lie many questioning peo- 
ple who feel that American education is 
not as good as it ought to be but do not 
feel qualified to pass judgment or make 
recommendations. The main interest of 
some of the critics may be in reduction 
of taxes but the great majority of them 
appear sincerely concerned that the 
schools in this latter half of the twentieth 
century meet the needs of children and 
youth and also the needs of society. 

No critic of education proceeds far 
without taking note of the teaching of 
English. A part of the uniqueness of our 
society lies in the role which the English 
language has played in the development 
of whatever is basic in our American 
culture. It is safe to say that there is 
no country in the world in which the 
average classroom teacher, whether in 
kindergarten or college, teaches English 
to students from as many ancestral back- 
grounds as the teacher in the United 
States. The family name an individual 
learns to read, write, and spell may be 
Sokolsky, Francescatti, Liberopolous, or 
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Koyama, or it may be Murphy, McRae, 
Llewellyn, Stirling, Hoffman, or Peter- 
son, but he acquires his education 
through the medium of English. One 
learns his culture as he learns his lan- 
guage. Therefore, the teacher of English 
is a purveyor of basic culture—and every 
teacher is a teacher of English. 

Criticism of education is not confined 
to those outside the schools. No good 
teacher is ever completely satisfied with 
his teaching. The recent emphasis on 
action research calls attention to the 
contribution which any teacher may 
make to the improvement of curriculum 
and teaching. Every teacher who teaches 
any part of his assigned area differently 
this year from the way he taught it last 
year in the hope that his revised plan 
may bring better results is helping 
through his efforts to improve his area 
of education. If what he achieves appears 
to him of sufficient significance to share 
his ideas with others, his contribution 
may help to move forward education as 
a whole. Good teachers do not wait to 
be forced to evaluate the content which 
they teach or their methods of teaching 
it. They are forever striving to meet 
their responsibility more effectively and 
to give their students more of lasting 
value. 


Teacher Dissatisfaction 


There are many points at which teach- 
ers of English are dissatisfied with their 
materials, what they are doing, or the 
outcome. Since much of my experience 
is at the elementary school level, I shall 
mention more points at that level than 
at the higher levels. 

Teachers are increasingly aware of 
children’s inability to listen and give 
attention. It is quite possible that the 
constant bombardment of sound from 
the radio and television sets in the homes 


is largely responsible for this lack. Child- 
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ren have learned to do a sort of fringe 
listening but not to give undivided at- 
tention. They are distracted by every- 
thing and anything. This means that ac- 
tual teaching of listening is required to 
an extent not considered necessary even 
a few years ago. 

The materials commonly used in teach- 
ing the child to read are being chal- 
lenged. John Hersey’s question in Life 
magazine regarding the “namby pamby” 
content of reading textbooks for be- 
ginners still stands unanswered though 
it is being repeated with mounting per- 
sistence by increasing numbers of par- 
ents, teachers, and children. An exten- 
sive program of research is underway, 
financed in part by the United States 
Office of Education, which should pro- 
vide some answers. The new materials 
made available by “Dr. Seuss” and 
others will help to solve the problem. 

Methods of teaching the beginning 
stages of reading have been discussed 
pro and con by great numbers of teach- 
ers and laymen. The insistent criticism 
of a few years ago has had effects which 
are clearly beneficial. Teachers have re- 
evaluated their own teaching for its im- 
provement and have found important 
ways of informing the public regarding 
what they actually do and what they 
consider important for children. 

Writing is receiving increasing empha- 
sis in the elementary schools. Teachers 
have always known that children learn 
to write by writing, but the use of com- 
mercial workbooks in which children 
fill in blanks is so much easier than super- 
vising and evaluating the production of 
quantities of written material that teach- 
ers, very understandably, have yielded 
to the temptation. Crowded classrooms 
and the myriads of demands the public 
continues to make of the elementary 
school are reason enough for this. Not 
only are teachers aware of the need for 
more writing but they are giving more 
attention to keeping a sensible balance 
between emphasis on the content of 
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writing and on the acquisition of skill in 
handling mechanics. 

The teaching of correct usage, persis. 
tently and everlastingly, 
more and more emphasis. 
self-contained classrooms, in which the 
child’s entire program or almost all of 
it is taught by a single teacher, are being 
encouraged to give more attention to 
usage throughout the entire day, not 
just in English periods. Criticism of the 
spelling of young people who are the 
products of our schools is causing many 
schools to study their methods of teach. 
ing spelling and their follow-up of spell- 
ing in all subjects. 

Concern for the needs of the gifted 
and the problems of the late developer 
and the slow learner has caused some 
teachers to give increasing attention to 
means of caring for individual differ. 
ences. The present emphasis on ways of 


is receiving , 
Teachers of 


stimulating and guiding individual read- | 


ing is evidence of this. 

Public concern over the low level of 
reading taste and over the actual lack of 
reading on the part of many children 
and adults has caused some teachers to 
give increased thought to developing 
interest in good literature and taste in 


its selection. These teachers are giving , 


more thought to their own oral presen- 
tation of prose and poetry to children 
Children who have many opportunities 
to listen to literature read well orally 
tend to lose interest in the trash and the 
innocuous material they find about them 
in every drugstore a | 

in many homes. As Edward Weeks in- 
dicated in his talk at the Council ban- 
quet in Pittsburgh, interest in literature 
begins with listening. It is quite prob- 
able, he said, that the one sure place 3 
child will hear a cultivated voice reading 
good literature is in the schoolroom. 


High School and College Problems 


High school teachers as well as ele 
mentary school teachers evince dissati 
faction with what they are teaching and 
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the quality of their product. Many of 
the problems of high school English 
teachers grow out of too many classes, 
too many students, and too many de- 
mands for varying types of service. 
These teachers are aware of the in- 
creasingly wide range of interest, ob- 
jectives, and abilities which their students 
resent. One of the problems of some 
of the teachers may be that they have 
experienced too little concern for indi- 
vidual differences and needs in their own 
high school and college experience to 
know how to meet the demands of the 
critics for more and better teaching of 
English for all types of students. Group- 
ing students according to ability and 
purpose affords help in some schools. 
Through conferences, workshops, and 
local in-service programs some English 
departments are meeting the needs of 
their teachers for guidance and help. 
College and public criticism of the 
lack of writing in the high schools, the 
use of objective rather than essay tests, 
and the lack of composition and report 
writing is a matter of great concern to 
most teachers of English. Five classes a 
day of forty students each results in 
200 papers to read, grade, and annotate 
for a single assignment, and all too many 
teachers have just such loads. It has been 
estimated that if the teacher spent two 
hours per night reading papers at an 
average of six papers per hour it would 
take him three weeks to read the one set 
of papers. Educational Testing Service 
has conducted a pilot study with a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education to explore the use of quali- 
fied lay teacher-aides to read and grade 
students’ themes. An amazing number 
of volunteers applied for the work, took 
the required examinations, and proved 
through their efforts that such service 
could be had for teachers at approxi- 
mately $1.00 per year for each student 
enrolled in the schools. 
Grammar has come in for its peren- 
nial criticism. A number of leaders in 
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the Council have given thought to mod- 
ern English usage and what should be 
taught in the high school, and offer in 
their writing a variety of suggestions for 
teachers. 

Most college teachers of English are 
increasingly concerned over the quality 
of English which freshmen exhibit, and 
have been experimenting with a variety 
of means for correcting student deficien- 
cies. Required non-credit courses in 
some schools have given way to clinics 
where students may receive help if they 
have the initiative and interest to seek it. 
The problem in some instances has been 
that the students who seek help are the 
better and more conscientious ones, while 
those whose work is poorest do little to 
help themselves. How to put real force 
behind demand for a high standard of 
English in all the subjects remains a major 
college problem. Proficiency examina- 
tions in English are being required of all 
students in some colleges and universities. 
Concern for quality of English is evident 
at all levels from freshman through ad- 
vanced graduate level. 

None of this is new to any teacher 
of English nor does it recognize all of 
his problems, but it seems wise to pause 
now and then to take stock of our assets 
and liabilities and to note any promising 
trends. Many teachers are giving 2 great 
deal of time, thought, and effort to im- 
proving the English program. There are 
still all too many at each school level 
who continue to grind through the Eng- 
lish program in a mechanical and disin- 
terested manner which offers little to 
the individual student and little to the 
culture as a whole. Most of these teach- 
ers are not members of the Council but 
require our missionary efforts. 

“All education,” Edward Weeks says, 
“is an awakening, and the English teach- 
ers are the buglers who bring us to our 
feet.” 

RUTH G. STRICKLAND 
First Vice-President 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Poetry 


VICTORINE. By Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. Messner. 1958. 380 pp. $4.50. 
During her considerable career as a 
popular novelist, Mrs. Keyes has shown 
herself especially attracted to South Lou- 
isiana for romantic settings and romantic 
characters in tales of romantic lovers. To 
ingratiate her fans, she now combines those 
favorite ingredients of hers in a narrative 
scheme essentially that of a detective story. 
The murder case supplies the complication 
for the love story, and the solution of the 
case brings with it the lovers’ happy ending. 
But a sizable epilogue follows this natural 
conclusion. So devoted is Mrs. Keyes to 
these bluebloods of Cajun country that she 
must, for a great regional rice festival, 
literally parade them all once more before 


us. —C. 


THE DARK DANCER. By Balachandra 
Rajan. Simon and Shuster. 1958. 308 pp. 
$3.95. 

Cambridge-educated Krishnan returns to 
his native India at the time his country is 
becoming independent of England, during 
the violent outbreaks between Moslems 
and Hindus. His Western-oriented beliefs 
superimposed upon Oriental tradition 
cause him no little difficulty, whether in 
his arranged Hindu marriage or in his 
affair with an English acquaintance. As a 
result of the death of his wife in calm de- 
votion to duty during the political up- 
heaval, Krishman learns to respect his 
Eastern heritage without ignoring his 
Western training. His pilgrimage to self- 
knowledge is complete. The Cambridge- 
educated author is currently in the diplo- 


matic service of India. 
— Laura Jepsen 


CRESCENDO By Phyllis Bentley. Mac. 
millan. 1958. 216 pp. $3.75. 

This latest addition to the widely ac- 
claimed West Riding Series develops the 
idea that no man is an island, that even his 
casual actions affect his associates and may 
ultimately involve total strangers in a com- 
plex series of chain reactions. Describing 
one such action and its consequences per- 
mits Miss Bentley to bring under scrutiny 
an amazing comprehensive cross-section 
of humanity in a manner reminiscent of 
Balzac at his best and to depict county 
society with a mastery rivaling that of 
Jane Austen. This stimulating and struc- 
turally ingenious novel reveals the most 
mature powers of a major contemporary 
British writer. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE VOLCANOES ABOVE US. By 
Norman Lewis. Pantheon. 1958. 256 pp. 
$3.75. 

The scene of this mildly entertaining 
adventure story is Guatemala. David Wil- 
liams, dispossessed of his coffee plantation 
by a specious nationalization scheme, re- 
turns to help overthrow Guatemala’s dic- 
tator and recover the plantation. Instead 
of getting his property back, Williams is 
put in charge of a Guatemalan military 
unit and ordered to keep his eye on a huge 
plantation, run by a monopolistic American 
corporation. The: manager of this plants- 
tion turns out to be the villain of the piece. 
There is a dash of violence, a sprinkling 
of sex, and a generous helping of loca 
color. This local color may be authentc, 
but to the present writer (who has never 
been in Central America), it seemed gat- 


ishly unreal. 
; — James Prev 
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PARRISH. By Mildred Savage. Simon and 
Schuster. 1958. $4.95. 

In this her first novel a young Connecti- 
cut woman uses as a setting the tobacco- 
growing valley of her own state and as 
a theme the conflict between the old es- 
tablished planters and a shrewd and un- 
scrupulous newcomer whose aim is to own 
not only all the land of the valley but the 
people in it. The world of the novel is 
convincing, less so perhaps than the char- 
acters who people it. Caught in the struggle 
but never overwhelmed, the young man 
Parrish develops from a rebellious nineteen- 
year-old whose one desire is to escape from 
his mother’s influence to a young adult able 
to plot his own course. 


— Sarah Herndon 


OVID: THE METAMORPHOSES. A 
Complete New Version by Horace Greg- 
ory. The Viking Press. 1958. $7.50. 

Horace Gregory, teacher and writer of 
poetry and criticism, translates Ovid’s most 
famous and influential work into vivid, 
witty unrhymed English verse. In his intro- 
duction Professor Gregory points out that 
Ovid’s theme of eternal change enabled 
him to recreate the myths as stories and 
to preserve their imaginative and psycho- 
logical reality. The translation succeeds in 
conveying Ovid’s particular combination of 
poetic beauty, savagery, and humorous 
sophistication. The modern reader wonders 
at the older poet’s story-telling gift and 
his ability to give human warmth and 
feeling to the gods and goddesses who 
inhabit his world. Delightful pen sketches 
add considerable charm to the volume. 


— Sarah Herndon 
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ANECDOTES OF DESTINY. By Isak 
Dinesen. Random House. 1958. 244 pp. 
$3.75. 

The five fine stories of this new volume 
will further augment the high esteem in 
which Isak Dinesen is already held by dis- 
cerning readers. The narratives vary in 
tone from the whimsical to the realistic. 
The only one that seems faintly reminis- 
cent of any previous story is “Babette’s 
Feast”: it is a little like Flaubert’s “A 
Simple Heart”—only better. The peculiar 
Scandinavian atmosphere and a lovely 
awareness of the great literature of the 
ages (as illustrated especially in ““Tempests” 
and “The Immortal Story”) are features 
of Miss Dinesen’s work which the literate 
and discriminating will appreciate and 


enjoy. — Claude R. Flory 


THE WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT. 
By Nora Johnson. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
1958. 214 pp. $3.75. 

Enlivened with the sophisticated wit 
which marks the writers New Yorker 
stories, this novel presents two thirteen- 
year-old girls who are taken seriously by 
themselves and the author. Except for 
hours spent in their exclusive New York 
day school, they are left amazingly to 
themselves in the city. Drawn to one an- 
other because each lacks family and friends, 
they create for themselves a world of the 
imagination surrounding a second-rate con- 
cert pianist. This fantasy draws them into 
adventures that lead to more and more 
actual and painful human relationships. 
For quite different reasons, the book 
should interest both adult and young 


readers. — Olive Cross 


Nonfiction 


THE SOUTHERN HERITAGE. By 
James McBride Dabbs. Knopf. 1958. 270 
pp. $4.00. 

On the dust-jacket is Hooding Carter’s 
opinion, “The most meaningful comment 
on the race situation yet made by a South- 
emer.” The distinguished Mr. Dabbs, au- 
thor of many articles in leading maga- 
unes and president of the Southern Region- 
al Council, now in his sixties offers his first 
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book. That the author is a sensitive and 
intelligent man of good will is evident in 
every chapter. That any statement on race 
relations would escape controversy is 
hardly to be expected. But other thought- 
ful, well-meaning men will welcome this 
enlightened statement, perhaps the most 
impressive since George W. Cable’s writ- 
ings on the subject. 


oui 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY 
DAVID THOREAU. Edited by Walter 
Harding and Carl Bode. New York Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. 665 pp. $12.50. 

This is the third major edition of 
Thoreau’s correspondence. Emerson, pub- 
lishing sixty-five letters in 1865, stressed his 
young friend’s stoicism so well that he 
made Thoreau seem cold and humorless. 
Sanborn’s 1894 edition has more letters— 
about 130—but the editing is very poor. 
Now we have what we have come to ex- 
pect from modern scholarship: “every 
available surviving letter written by and 
to Thoreau,” complete, loyal to the orig- 
inal, satisfying to both layman and scholar. 
Each correspondent is clearly identified, 
and the major events of each year (1836- 
1862) are briefly summarized. Typograph- 
ically, the book is a joy to read; in sub- 
stance, it could serve well as a biography. 


— William Randel 


SAMUEL PEPYS IN THE DIARY. By 
Percival Hunt. University of Pittsburgh 
Press. 1958. 178 pp. $5.00. 

Here are twenty-two essays, preceded 
by a list of important dates, concerning 
Pepys and the material in his diary. 
Professor Hunt, basing his work on the 
diary itself and using frequent quotations 
and dates, discusses Pepys’s typical day, 
his songs, his morality, his remarkable ac- 
counts of the plague and of the great fire, 
his association with William Penn, his life 
with his wife, and fifteen other subjects. 
Through the topical arrangement of the 
diary material, some of these essays give a 
new kind of illumination to various aspects 
of Pepys’s life and character. It is diffcult, 
however, to see that others contribute in 
any significant degree to Pepysian lore. 


— Myrtle Mestayer 


MARCEL PROUST: A Biography. By 
Richard H. Barker. Criterion. 1958. 373 
pp. $6.50. 

In this first comprehensive and reliable 
biography of Proust, Mr. Barker follows 
one of the French novelist’s basic doctrines, 
that the artist as social creature has nothing 
to do with the artist as creator. Except for 
a general statement on Proust’s theory of 
the involuntary memory, he restricts his 
study to Proust as a social personality, 
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thus not superseding earlier critical studies 
of Proust by Maurois, March, Feuillerat, 
and Brée. Fortunately this biography may 
be studied profitably without conditionin; 
our reaction to the novel, for Proust the 
man emerges as unrelentingly petty, nev. 
rotic, disordered, malicious, fawning, petv- 
lant, and corrupt. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE MAGIC-MAKER: E. E. CUM. 
MINGS. By Charles Norman. Macmillan, 
1958. 400 pp. $8.00. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Cummings that 
his first full biography was undertaken by 
such an accomplished biographer as Charles 
Norman, who, like the subject of this 
book, is also a poet and painter. As a friend 
of Cummings for many years, Mr. Norman 
had complete access to the poet’s family 
papers and correspondence, in addition to 
the exhaustive research in which he seems 
to have omitted no sources. What emerges 
is a full portrait of a major poet, a bi- 
ography that will stand as the prime work 
on which all other studies of Cummings 
must be based. Fully illustrated. 


— Roy Moose 


W. B. YEATS AND TRADITION. By 
F.A.C. Wilson. Macmillan. 1958. 286 pp. 
$5.00. 

Cleanth Brooks and John Crowe Ram- 
som, and all who interpret Yeats’s poetry 
and drama without reference to the esoteric 
body of knowledge informing his work, 
fail to perceive the poet’s full meaning. 
“Yeats’s symbolism is not, as has been 
thought, fluid, but it is for the most part 
fixed and constant, so the interpretation of 


~ 


e . . y 3 
any given image has an ulterior value, 


the author insists. Mr. Wilson, a Cambridge 
scholar from South Africa, studies in de- 
tail the poet’s symbols appearing in the 
last plays and related lyrics, though he 
warns us that the sources Yeats exploited 
may not always be respectable. 


— Laura Jepsen ’ 


THE HEART IS THE TEACHER. By 
Leonard Covello with Guido D’Agostino. 
McGraw-Hill. 1958. 227 pp. $4.75. 
For this first-person account of an Italian- 
born educator’s half-century of teaching 
in East Harlem’s toughest schools, wonder- 
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ful is the word. Here, instead of sensational 
recording of “black board jungle” ugliness, 
is a positive, hopeful view, taken by a great 
man who grew up in the environment in 
which his pupils live. Dr. Covello’s formula 
for success with these boys of the big city 
slums is not an easy one. He talks not of 
rights, privileges, demanded equality, but 
of responsibilities and duties. He commends 
hard work, especially for the young, and 
believes idleness contributes more to de- 
linquency than does poverty. 


— Olive Cross 


THE PIG IN THE BARBER SHOP. By 
H. Allen Smith. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
1958. 316 pp. $3.95. 

If you have ever been to Mexico or if 
you've never been there, if you ever 
wanted to visit Mexico or if you never 
heard of the place, this book will delight 
you. The style, of course, is a bit trying, 
thanks to Mr. Smith’s talent for squeezing 
the greatest possible wordage out of the 
smallest possible anecdote and his insistent 
reaching for quaint humor, but he does 
love Mexico, and for that much can be 
forgiven him. He helps you understand 
what Josephus Daniels meant when he 
said: “I have been a lifelong resident of 


Mexico for two years.” 
y — Paul Stoakes 


GRAND CANYON: Today and All Its 
) Yesterdays. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Sloane. 1958. 276 pp. $5.00. 

If one has visited or plans to visit The 
Grand Canyon, or if he is interested in 
the geology and the flora and fauna of 
the Canyon, he may enjoy this book. 
Otherwise it does not have much appeal 

) for the average reader, in spite of the fact 
that it is written by one of our outstand- 
ing literary critics. As the reader struggles 
tortuously from one rim of the Canyon 
down and up to the other, he wonders 
when Mr. Krutch will get around to his 
favorite subject of Thoreau. And sure 

) enough, in the next to the last chapter, 
under the title “Window-Shopping,” 
Henry David pops in. 

— Mary Amelia Magginis 
THE GREY SEAS UNDER. By Farley 


Mowat. Atlantic-Little, Brown. i958. 341 
) pp. $5.00, 
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Grey Seas Under is the biography of 
a Canadian deep-sea salvage tug, the S.S. 
Foundation Franklin, which saw service in 
the stormy North Atlantic, 1930-1948. 
Those who enjoy reading repetitive ac- 
counts of true marine adventures may 
like Mowat’s history of the Franklin as it 
carried out salvage and rescue operations 
both in times of peace and war. The 
heroism of the unsung men who engage 
in the salvage trade does emerge from the 
book, but this is in spite of Mowat’s in- 


flated : 
welt ie —C. E. Tanzy 


THE TERRITORY AHEAD. By Wright 
Morris. Harcourt, Brace. 1958. 231 pp. 
$4.50. 

The central theme of this original study 
is that American life and literature show 
nostalgia for the past. The tensions be- 
tween past and present, felt by Thoreau, 
Whitman, Melville, and Twain, continue 
to appear in contemporary writers: in 
Hemingway’s disillusioned style, in Wolfe’s 
appetite for raw experience, in Faulkner’s 
impotent outrage at the present. While T. 
S. Eliot is the spokesman for what lies 
behind us, D. H. Lawrence, “the pagan 
bull run amock in the critics’ orderly ar- 
rangement of myths,” speaks for the ter- 
ritory ahead. Morris challenges every 
artist who is willing to accept the lonely 
pilgrimage to a strange world free of 


clichés. 
— J. Russell Reaver 


NEW FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE: 
A Symposium by Distinguished Writers, 
Scholars, and Public Figures. Public Af- 
fairs Press (Washington). 1958. 125 pp. 
$2.75. 

This is a collection of short essays on 
innumerable subjects, essays that were 
originally talks made over the Voice of 
America. They are not American propa- 
ganda, but express some important aspects 
of the West’s thinking on a variety of 
subjects. They seek to give the reader a 
perspective on what is happening in these 
various fields, and to assist in developing 
some ordered thinking in a disorderly and 
rapidly changing world. Among the many 
distinguished contributors are Margaret 
Mead, Walt Disney, Charles Malik, and 
Carl Jung. The East as well as the West 
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is well represented. The essays are quickly 
read, lucid, and informative. 


— A. Thomson 


THE RODGERS AND HAMMER- 
STEIN SONG BOOK. By Richard Rodg- 
ers and Oscar Hammerstein II. Simon and 
Schuster. 1958. 225 pp. $12.50. 

Forty-three songs from such famous 
musicals as Oklahoma, South Pacific, and 
The King and I, including such favorites 
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as “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning,” “I'm 
Gonna Wash That Man Right Outa My 
Hair,” and “Shall We Dance?” are placed 
in their motion picture or play settings 
and presented with complete words and 
music. The arrangements are by Dr. Albert 
Sirmay, the stories by Newman Levy, and 
the paintings by Frederick Banbery. The 
large, beautifully illustrated book will be 
treasured by every lover of popular music, 


Paperbacks 


Riverside Editions 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and Other Writings. 
By Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Russell 
B. Nye. 75¢. 


DON JUAN. By Lord Byron. Edited by 
Leslie A. Marchand. $1.25. 


Anchor 


POCAHONTAS or the Nonpareil of Vir- 
ginia. By David Garnett. 95¢. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO HAIKU: An 
Anthology of poems and poets from Basho 
and Shiki. Edited by Harold G. Henderson. 
$1.25. 





Junior IBooks 


Others 
A TREASURY OF ASIAN LITERA. 
TURE. Edited by John D. Yohannan, 
Mentor. 50¢. 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE: 
Selected Critical Essays. Edited by Thomas 
M. Raysor. Crofts Classics. 45¢. 





Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


SKI TOWN. By Don Stanford. Funk. 212 
pp- $2.95. 

Ski Town is by all odds the best new 
story for adolescent boys that has been 
published in the last several years. Here 
is a book that centers on the thrilling 
sport of skiing in a Colorado ski resort 
town, but is rich in many sub-themes that 
run through it. In addition it is a story 
told with full consciousness by the author 
of his technique in writing. Stanford pre- 
sents to the reader, slowly and one at a 
time, a varied group of people in and 
around his skiing community. Richard 
Canizares is being dragged there by his 
father though he has no interest in skiing 
and knows he will be a failure at it just as 
he has failed in other things. Sarge Pryor, 
recently released from the Army, hopes 


to find in the ski town a way of life. The 
ski bums find it a kind of finishing school 
between adolescence and adulthood. Law 
Garfield sees it as his own to do with as he 
likes. Slowly, but surely, the lives of these 
diverse people converge and each comes 
to a new understanding about himself and 
others. Character is well drawn, the setting 
is always provocative, and the plot has 
logical interest. 


EXPLORING THE HIMALAYA. By 
William O. Douglas. Random. 177 pp. 
Douglas has chosen from his experiences 
recorded in Beyond the High Himalaya 
for the account in this present World 
Landmark volume for adolescents. As 4 
sensitive eyewitness, he succeeds in making 
the reader feel a closeness both to the 
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country and to its people that is rare in 
4 travel account. Here is a life filled with 
a constant struggle to eke out an existence, 
yet with a peculiar kind of beauty in the 
relationship that the men have worked out 
with the mysterious splendor of the 
mountains. Chapters are extremely short, 
the prose very simple. Here is a mature 
kind of book that is simple enough in 
style to be used with the retarded reader, 
though it is not intended for such a pur- 
pose. 


THE GREAT WEST. By Charles Nei- 
der. Coward. 1958. 457 pp. $11.50. 

The Great West is a special kind of book 
that may serve in many different capacities 
in a school library. In scope the book takes 
in the area from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean. The individual selections 
are chosen largely from the writings, letters, 
and journals of the men and women who 
were actual eyewitnesses of the Western 
expansion. The book is divided into four 
sections: Pathfinders, Heroes, Villains, and 
Observers. In the first two sections are 
writings from Coronado, Lewis and Clark, 
Pike, Fremont, Crockett, Custer, Geronimo, 
and the like. In the last sections are accounts 
by literary figures such as Irving, Mark 
Twain, and Stevenson. Scattered through 
the book are historical illustrations taken 
from early drawings and photographs. The 
book will serve to give a sense of im- 
mediacy to history as well as to provide 
arich source book for many teachers of 
American literature. 


BORROWED BROTHER. By Florence 
Means. Houghton. 1958. 239 pp. $3.00. 

A wonderful feeling of family solidarity 
pervades Borrowed Brother. Jan Pratt, an 
only child, is fascinated with the Avery’s 
large sprawling brood. So she is overjoyed 
when she is invited to live with them for 
a month’s time in their big old mountain 
house outside of Colorado Springs. Here 
she experiences the trials and tribulations 
of a large family. No moment is ever 
peaceful and most are filled with several 
crises simultaneously. Money is not plenti- 
ful, but love is abundant. Under these con- 
ditions Jan discovers resources in herself 
that she had not known existed. The story 
line is thoroughly satisfying. Many of the 
characters are sharply delineated, though 
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the reader on occasion has some difficulty 
in keeping the members of the large family 
identified. In general, the book should 
provide wholesome fare. 


BUT I WOULDN’T WANT TO LIVE 
THERE. By Heather Jimenez. Dutton. 
1958. 189 pp. $3.50. 

The author, on a trip to Mexico, fell in 
love with a Mexican diplomat and before 
she realized exactly what she was doing 
she found herself facing the problems of 
housekeeping in a foreign land and in a 
foreign language. But just as her problems 
started to level off, her restless husband 
packed her and their child off to Paris. 
In Paris another child was born and again 
Mr. Jimenez’s work kept them on the move. 
The story Mrs. Jimenez tells then is that 
of roving adventurers who develop the 
ability to put down deep roots in many 
places in a short period of time and just 
as easily tear them up on a moment’s notice. 
The book is told in a lighthearted vein, 
though it borders on tragedy in several 
spots. It is the kind of story that should 
communicate a real enthusiasm for living 
to adolescent readers and that might pos- 
sibly help them see the world’s people as 
basically alike and all interesting. 


CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY. By 
Harriet H. Carr. Macmillan. 1958. 212 pp. 
$2.75. 


This will be as popular as career stories 
invariably are, though it has many of the 
usual elements in it, spiced with a bit of 
mystery and intrigue. Joyce Reeves serves 
as a secretary in the Association, an in- 
formation clearing house for a number of 
industries, which has its offices in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Joyce’s job involves her in 
office friction, takes her to the Capitol, 
gives her insight into many of the things 
that a secretary must know and which are 
not taught in training schools. She becomes 
concerned over whether or not her organ- 
ization is a lobby, and must decide whether 
a lobby is a desirable or undesirable aspect 
of American political life. In this area, the 
book probably rises to a level of signifi- 
cance not always found in the career story. 
Though characterization is undistinguished, 
the story line flows easily and the book 
is relatively absorbing. 
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Filmstrips 


ADVENTURES IN WORDS. Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. Four 
color filmstrips, about 30 frames each, 
$6.00 each strip, $20.00 per set. 

The titles are (1) Introduction to Words, 
(2) Words from Many Countries, (3) 
Suffixes and Prefixes, and (4) Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Homonyms. Color is used 
effectively, not only to make the illustra- 
tions attractive, but as a teaching device in 
setting off prefixes and suffixes from roots. 
Editing is generally good, though such slips 
as “pronunced” (pronounced) and “Men- 
ken” (Mencken) are distracting. Set 1 will 
stimulate interest, but the need to generalize 
brings in such inaccuracies as “England, 
where our English language started.” 

Set 2 cannot be used without explanations 
by the teacher to correct some misleading 
statements. Borrowings and cognates are 
lumped together, as in the listing of the 
word “linen” as one “borrowed from 
Greece,” or the listing of “call, crave, 
raid” with the caption “Scandinavians and 
their words have come to America,” which 
further suggests that these words were not 
part of the English language until Scan- 
dinavian immigrants arrived on our shores. 
Only one meaning of “chop” comes from 
the Far East; the student may not under- 
stand this. The statement that “mahogany” 
is from Spanish hardly covers the case. 
Finally, a reference to the disappearance 
of Roman roads and buildings from Eng- 
land is accompanied by an_ illustration 
which looks suspiciously like Stonehenge. 

Sets 3 and 4 are useful and valuable; 
suffixes and prefixes are easier to deal with 


than word origins. Set 4 is careful to show } 
that shades of meaning are important in 
studying synonyms, and that words listed 
as antonyms are not always opposites: | 
“Evil is the opposite of good, but not if | 


you are speaking of eggs.” Each strip is 
followed by a brief quiz, and set 4 end 
with a short reading list and suggested 
topics for individual or group reports 
The series would probably be most suc- 
cessful in grades seven-nine. In spite of 


the weaknesses noted, which teachers could 
do much to correct, it should stimulate 
interest in further study of words. 


WRITING AND REVISING. Filmstrip | 


House. Four color filmstrips of 25-30 } 


frames each, $4.00 each strip, $15.00 per set. 


This series, suitable for grades seven 


and eight, takes us through the writing 
of a theme based on Jerry’s visit to his 
grandfather’s farm. The strips deal with 
title and opening sentence, body, conclu- 
sion, and the revision and final editing. We | 
see Jerry working to find an exact title 
and an arresting opening sentence, select- 
ing details for unified effect, choosing 
variety of sentence patterns to suit his 
subject, and finding specific words to te 
place general ones. 


Each strip after the first reviews what , 


has gone before; in fact, the last strip is4 
review of the preceding three, rather than 
a full treatment of revision and final edit 
ing. The series is successful in highlighting 
the important steps in writing a good pet- 
sonal experience theme, and in pointing out 
the benefits of systematic, careful work. | 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Museum 
Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd St., N.Y. 17. 
Four color filmstrips, with teacher’s guides, 
$6.00 each strip, $20.00 for the set. 

Writing and Printing in America, 45 
frames. Beginning with the origins of writ- 
ing and printing, this strip focuses on the 
leaders, events, and historical documents 
important in American history. Illustra- 
tions from major libraries and museums, 
supplemented with excellent drawings and 
photographs, make this an unusually inter- 
esting and valuable visual aid for American 
literature or history classes. A typical 
frame shows a rough draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in Jefferson’s hand- 
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writing, with annotations by Franklin and 
Adams. A utilization manual contains sup- 
plementary information on each frame. 
The other strips are entitled New Eng- 
land, The South, and The Frontier. Using 
a wealth of materials—drawings, litho- 
graphs, cartoons, and photographs—these 
filmstrips present the makers of our liter- 
ature in the settings in which they lived 
and wrote: the houses, rooms, towns, and 
countryside. Selection of representative 
scenes to fit the approximate forty-frame 
length of each filmstrip has been done 
skillfully, and the editing is careful. The 
entire series is of high quality, and the 
teacher’s guides are informative. 


Textbooks 


STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS, Book 1. 
By Ardis Edwards Burton and Joseph 
Mersand. Globe Book Co. 1958. 310 pp. 
$2.64. 

Suitable for the very early rather than 
the late teens, this collection provides 
easy-to-read, didactic tales about young 
people and their current interests and 
problems. That most of these stories were 
contrived for a purpose (Maureen Daly’s 
“Seventeen” has a welcome ring of authen- 
ticity) will be obvious only to the sophis- 


ticated reader, but the obtrusive moral les- 
sons in the three “real life” stories probably 
will be irritatingly apparent even to the 
most naive. Head notes suggest the theme 
or lesson in each of the stories, and study 
questions and exercises are included at the 
end of the volume. It is unfortunate that 
a book directed to teen-agers should look 
so much like a grade-school reader. 


—Catherine Ham 
University of Chicago 


Paperbacks for Classroom and Library 


CROFTS CLASSICS. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 1. 

An inexpensive series of Shakespearian 
plays, forty-five cents each title. Each play 
contains an introduction, done by a Shake- 
spearian scholar, giving data on sources 
and publication, as well as an analysis of 
plot and characterization. A list of the 
principal dates in Shakespeare’s life is in- 
cluded, and each play is followed by a 
bibliography of texts, sources, and criti- 
cisms. Footnotes are used liberally to 
clarify difficulties in the text. Inner covers 
list available titles, including other classics 
as well as the Shakespearian plays. 


A CONCISE TREASURY OF GREAT 
POEMS. Louis Untermeyer, editor. Pocket 
Books, 630 Sth Ave., N.Y. 20. 563 pp. 50¢. 


Poems ranging from Chaucer to the 
twentieth century are selected and intro- 
duced by a well-known anthologist, whose 
short biographical sketches and running 
commentaries on poems and poets add 
much to the value of the book. 


LANGUAGE FOR EVERYBODY. By 
Mario Pei. Pocket Books. 340 pp. 50¢. 


Described as an introduction to language 
history, structure, and usage, this book 
contains a variety of material usable in 
English, foreign language, and social studies 
classes. Sections on usage, language de- 
velopment, and vocabulary would be of 
value for class discussion or supplementary 
reading. The style is adult but not over- 
technical; the book could be used to ad- 
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vantage by superior students in the upper 
grades of high school. Tables and maps 
are used liberally to illustrate the text. 
Teachers who use or assign the book 
should be aware that it is not without its 
weaknesses. Linguistic scholars often criti- 
cize it for its conservative attitude toward 
usage, for its incautious generalizations 
about language, and for a rather consid- 
erable number of inaccuracies in detail. Still, 
it gives a perspective which will be new 
and thought-provoking for many readers. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN-ENG- 
LISH USAGE, BASED ON FOWLER’S 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. By Mar- 
garet Nicholson. Signet (New American 


Library of World Literature), 501 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22. 75¢. 

The preface calls this book “. . . a sim. 
plified MEU, with American variations,” 
and announces that “Fowler’s own man- 
nerisms and pedantries . . . have been left 
untouched.” The result is a stimulating 
and valuable work, which will increase 
the reader’s sensitivity to language. Con- 
cessions made to American usage have di- 
luted Fowler a trifle, but have made the 
book more useful in this country. One 
need not agree with all the entries to find 
the reading worth while; Fowler’s distaste 
for pretentious jargon is enough to justify 
reprinting the dictionary in this age of 
gobbledygook. 





Now They Are Real Buddies—(Continued from page 81) 


English” teacher knows that the here- 
tofore “impractical” English teacher is 


not only willing but capable and pre- 
pared to help with his classroom 
writing. The geography teacher in the 
experiment just described, had this, 
among other things, to say about the 
project: 

The plan made the papers easy for 
me to grade because I had only the 
corrected papers to check for infor- 
mation. It gave me more of a picture 
of what the students’ ideas on the sub- 
ject really were without my having 
to wade through poorly-written pa- 
seg It relieved me of correcting Eng- 
ish errors which should be checked 
on every paper a child writes. I also 
feel that the English teacher is better 
qualified to correct English errors. 


Third, the English teacher, at long 
last, has not only moral but tangible 
support in her task of word masonry. 
Analytical and critical thinking and 
reasoning are necessary addends to 


each child’s school day, and since these 
essentials can be exercised endlessly 
within the framework of classes in 
math, history, geography, and science, 
the English teacher has only to 
capitalize on the opportunities offered 
by other teachers in order to make 
her own work “practical and impor- 
tant” to students. 

Fourth, the coordinators, respected 
and capable outsiders, were able to 
draw all the faculty members together 
in a common cause. No one felt that 
the in-service training was geared to 
“special” interests of the minority. 
This in-service training and its after- 
math have done for this school what 
the man with the bundle of sticks did 
for his sons twenty-five hundred years 
ago. They have demonstrated that 
there is strength in unity and coopera- 
tion. 

Truly, the geography teacher and 
the English teacher are real buddies 
now! 
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